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DECEMBER, NINETEEN TWENTY EIGHT 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Broadway Blues—The Moscow Art Theatre’s 


Thirtieth Birthday—The Ten Best Plays— 
Mr. Moneypenny and Fortunatus 








still a half-dozen sea captains, descendants of the old whalers, 

whose boats sail out to sea after swordfish and mackerel and 
scallops as the season and the wind allow. When there is no wind 
they sit by the shore and watch and smoke and mend their nets (and 
sometimes soak their scallops to add to their weight) and tell good 
stories with a calm and a patience, a wisdom and a sense of humour 
that landsmen never seem quite to achieve. Give them the longest 
calm on record and they will still greet you cheerily and tell you 
that the wind will turn, and keep their ships in sailing trim. Some- 
body ought to bring three or four of those old sailors to Broadway, 
where men seem never to learn anything about nature or fortune’s 
changing winds. Sometimes all the thinking of the theatre seems to be 
founded solely on superstition. especially “when times are bad.” 
Given half a dozen failures at the beginning of a season and play- 
wrights, producers, and play-backers pull away from the playhouse 
like silly children in fear of a jinx. That is what seems to have hap- 
pened now, probably the worst theatre autumn on record, full of 
cancellations, postponements, quick quitting and failure. 

Actors who last July or August were happily pocketing contracts 
signed by “a leading manager” for parts in shows where parts are 
sought after year by year, are going around now without work, un- 
able to hunt for work because the contract, carrying with it no finan- 
cial consideration, binds them to these shows when rehearsals begin 
and rehearsals simply do not begin. (Why does Equity permit such 
contracts?) Playwrights who gleefully accepted an advance roy- 
alty on a play to be produced within six months are getting back 
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their scripts with the months gone and nothing done. ‘Theatres 
that two years ago had the greediest play brokers lined up in their 
lobbies, hoping for a play to close to make a place for something 
new, are now bargaining for rents. And everybody is afraid! As if 
bad weather and the election were pestilences especially arranged to 
harass the theatre—as a revenge for censorship perhaps. 

The year has got off to an ugly start to be sure, but men of the 
theatre should know that even there the wind will turn, and what is 
more, that every play that is presented can help to create its own 
sailing wind provided a little patience and courage are added to 
taste and talent, imagination and hard work. 

Looking over the thrilling record of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which is celebrating its thirtieth anniversary under the leadership 
of Constantin Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, it is easy to 
see how much just those qualities of patience and courage, loyalty and 
faith in the theatre have had to do with their long and distinguished 
career. —The Moscow Art Theatre has produced seventy-nine plays 
in its thirty years. Among the players who were in the cast of 7'sar 
Fyodor Ivanovitch on the opening night in 1898, there are still eight 
of the first liners in the company, seven of the same members of the 
technical and business staff, five of the same ushers and two stage 
hands. Of the members of the original company who have gone on 
to found other important theatres in Russia and throughout the world 
or to serve other theatres as directors or leading players, the records 
are full; there is no need to repeat them here. But it might explain 
something of the success, and something of the pride theatre people 
and artists all over the world feel in the success of this ‘“‘world’s first 
theatre,” to read again two notes from Stanislavsky’s My Life and 
Art. The first is a note on Tchekov, essentially a Moscow Art 
Theatre playwright, whose Cherry Orchard and The Three Sisters 
their production has raised to a place among the theatre classics of 
the world. “Tchekov,” says Stanislavsky, “is a writer of such 
plays. . . . Read him in the kitchen of life, and you will find nothing 
in him but the simple plot, mosquitoes, crickets, boredom, gray little 
people. But take him where art soars and you will feel in the every- 
day plots of his plays the eternal longings of man for happiness, his 
strivings upwards, the true aroma of Russian poetry. . . .” 

The second note which interprets somewhat the Moscow Art 
Theatre’s success is this extract from the fifteen-hour conversation 
which Stanislavsky and Dantchenko had over the table in a little 
restaurant when they were planning their first company thirty years 
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Note: A page from the message of congratulation sent to the Moscow Art Theatre by 
friends in America. 
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ago. The translation is execrable but we will give it as it stands: 

“*Take actor A. Do you consider him talented?’ 

‘To a high degree.’ 

‘Will you take him into the troupe?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because he has adapted himself to his career, his talents to the de- 
mands of the public, his character to the caprices of the manager and 
all < himself to theatrical cheapness. A man so poisoned cannot be 
cured.’ 

‘And what will you say about actress B?’ 

‘She is a good actress, but not for us.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘She does not love her art, but herself in art.’ 

‘And actress C?’ 

‘She won’t do. She is incurably given to hokum.’ 

‘What about actor D?’ 

‘We must pay a great deal of attention to him.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He has ideals for which he is fighting. He is not at peace with 
present conditions. He is a man of his ideals.’ 

‘I am of the same opinion. Permit me to enter his name on the 
list of candidates.’” 


Burns Mantle has hit the bull’s eye again with his year book of the 
drama, The Best Plays of 1927-1928. It seems extraordinary as the 
years go by that every new volume of this book should do so exactly 
the thing it sets out to do—to remake the preceding season in 
terms of its results. These “Best Play” books do not interpret the 
theatre, they report it. Their choice is not always the choice of the 
keenest critics. They may do nothing to help the modern author or 
playwright or producer. Their intention is simply to record. Their 
value is the surface value of facts accurately stated and correlated and 
the deeper value of what these facts suggest to readers with imagina- 
tion. There may be a difference of opinion as to the value of the plays 
which make up this year’s choice although they are not supposed to 
be the ten best plays but “the ten plays best calculated to represent 
fairly the theatre season of 1927-1928.” They are Strange Interlude, 
by Eugene O’Neill; The Royal Family, by Edna Ferber and George 
Kaufman; Burlesque, by George Manker Watters and Arthur Hop- 
kins; Coquette, by George Abbott and Ann Bridgers; Behold the 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR Mopern Movie PAtaces, by 

HERMAN RoOssE 

(1) The four suggestions for modern movie palaces on this 
and the three following pages are from a series of drawings 
offered by Herman Rosse as possible points of departure from 
our present Hollywood rococo. These theatres are designed 
to suggest fuller adaptation of architecture to motion pic- 
ture use and to the combination of stage presentation and 
motion pictures often featured in motion picture houses. In 
the first plan, above, the screen is seen by two audiences; one 
seeing the action directly and one (in the cheaper seats) 
the action reversed. The captions would be spoken. The 
cylindrical screen of transparent scenery which shows in 
this composite drawing is for use in stage presentation and 
would lift out of sight during the cinema performance. 
Various forms of stages, elevated from below, would take 
the place of the screen during the stage performance, this 
plan affording special facilities for spectacle and sport. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MopEeRN Movie PALACES. 

(2) The proscenium arch in this theatre defines the open- 

ing to be used for stage performance. When the asbestos 

curtain is down, however, it is invisible and projection is 
possible on the entire surface. On either side there are 

flights of steps, an adaptation of the “flower walk’ of the 
Japanese stage, for special effects of pageantry, and there 

is a fore-stage to bring the action close to the audience for 

comedy purposes. j 




















SUGGESTIONS FOR Mopern Movie PALAces. 

(3) The walls in the proscenium opening of this theatre 
are lined with sliding panels in black trimmed with gold. 
Above the stage is a singing gallery. Behind the sliding 
panels at the sides is an atmospheric background lighted 
to suggest an open air theatre. There is again a stage in 
front of the orchestra pit. 











SUGGESTIONS FoR MopEeRN Movie PALACES. 

(+) A fantastic form of modernized baroque. The chief 
feature of this form is a walk level with the seats at the 
back of the auditorium which runs around the edge of the 
house, beginning at the stage with steps leading down to 
the audience. Both the actors and the audience use this 
promenade, which is also connected with a stage set in 
front of the orchestra pit. There are entrances from the 
sides and clusters of polychrome sculptures in the niches. 
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Bridegroom, by George Kelly; Porgy, by Du Bose Heyward; Paris 
Bound, by Philip Barry; Escape, by John Galsworthy; The Racket, 
by Bartlett Cormack; The Plough and the Stars, by Sean O’Casey. 
Six of these plays, it is interesting to note, were successful enough 
to carry on over the summer and into the new season. Eight of the 
ten ‘were by native American authors and reflect some phase of the 
American scene. The ninth play is John Galsworthy’s Escape and 
the tenth Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars. The O’Casey 
play is the only one on the list that was not a popular box office 
success. Not only does its strong racial appeal limit its public but it 
also met a divided public of its own.” Even with the regret for 
the failure of this fine play and certain other plays which fell by 
the wayside, these ten do not make such a bad case for the season 
or for the taste of the average theatre-going public they represent. 


There are still among our best citizens and our most successful play- 
wrights those who think that the theatre can also be preacher, must 
also be preacher to do its duty by society. Mr. Moneypenny, of 
course, is the obvious example, doing so sincerely, in so many scenes 
and with such blatant emphasis, what is done so much less expen- 
sively in pulpits every week and so much more nobly in poetry once 
in a great, great while. Almost on the day that Moneypenny came 
to the stage, there came from the Slide Mountain Press a poem 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson called Fortunatus, which in six four- 
line stanzas tells the whole of the same story, that of the rich man 
who has so little, thinking he has everything. 

You will not see the drama of dead lives 

That are behind calm faces and closed doors; 
You will not feel the weight of heavy chains 
That others wear that you may not wear yours. 
You will not hear the breathing of the beast 
That has been history since there was man; 
And seeing not much that need be different 
You will not wonder why it all began. 

Let the poets do their work. Leave the preachers to their world. 
Let the theatre be theatre. 
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FAUST AND SOME FOREIGNERS 


Broadway in Review 
By ROBERT LITTELL 


Bese variety rather than any startling excellence 


marked the season’s third month. No Front Page or 

Machinal occurred to dwarf all other productions; there 
were several ambitious attempts which failed, and a number of 
quieter efforts which succeeded. It was a month devoted mainly 
to foreign plays. There were translations from the French, and a 
revival of The Cherry Orchard, and the Theatre Guild’s tedious 
Faust. There was a new Molnar play sumptuously asphyxiated, 
and a French play with only two characters, and the talents of 
Robert Edmond Jones wasted on an obvious sermon by Channing 
Pollock, and Walter Hampden playing the role of Buddha, and 
a revival of that Carolina heart-throb Sun Up, and the tear-duct 
realism of Exceeding Small, and a bucketful of dismal slime, 
Pleasure Man, speedily suppressed by the police, and a number of 
harmless comedies and farces, and a trio of musical comedies 
notable chiefly for humor. Impossible to draw a line under so 
miscellaneous a list and add it all up and say whether the total 
was good or bad or important or unimportant. 

When the Theatre Guild comes a complete cropper, that is 
important. And Faust fell shorter of what it might have been than 
any Guild production for a long time. I must give the Guild 
credit for an act of reckless courage. Faust in English, no matter 
how well translated or staged, seems bound to be a failure. I 
wonder if any production of it could give us more than inklings 
of its gigantic genius. It is something for the mind’s eye, and 
any externalization of it is almost sure to muffle and belittle it. 
Even if the Guild had used Bayard Taylor’s metrical translation 
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From a lithograph by Karl Bauer. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, as he was in his Sturm und 
Drang period when he conceived the first part of Faust, 
which is being currently presented by the Theatre Guild 
with George Gaul, Dudley Digges, and Helen Chandler; 
stage designs by Lee Simonson. 
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A folder of old prints in the Theatre Arts’ files turns up this 
copy of a print in the Munich Theatre Museum, which sug- 
gests that after all design in the theatre has gone forward. 
Somebody has written under the picture this pencilled note: 
“Sparta Scene” from the famous 1895 production of Faust 
at the Koniglichen Hof-Theater in Munich, long considered 
the most elaborate and sumptuous production of the play 
ever made. The royal Maschineriedirektor, Karl Lauten- 
schlager, and Oberregisseur Jocza Savits were the chief 
artists, with three staff painters as assistants. 
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instead of the flatter and more decorous version of Graham and 
Tristan Rawson, the original splendors would sound to us pale 
and clipped. Those great wings will suffer no other man’s cage. 

The scale of the Guild’s production distracted us from the essen- 
tials, which were so weak as to require just such visual distraction. 
I wish Faust had been performed with no scenery at all, with 
no settings but curtains or light and darkness. As it was the 
spirit of the play fluttered about and was lost in such vast spaces. 
Lee Simonson’s inserts for the permanent set, some of the best 
things he has ever done, were exquisite in themselves, but were 
like beautiful illustrations to a masterpiece printed in illegible 
type. The audience which saw Faust went away vastly impressed 
with them and very little impressed with the pictures which 
Goethe’s poem flashes on our imagination like sudden lightning 
in a vast sky. That was not Mr. Simonson’s fault, but the fault 
of the production as a whole, which was so heavy and hazy I ‘am 
sure almost any lines but Goethe’s could have been substituted 
at many points without making the slightest difference. 

Faust is undoubtedly difficult, and often obscure, but surely it 
is never stuffy. The total effect of the Guild’s production was 
stuffy. Much of this effect must be laid to George Gaul, chosen by 
the Guild for the role of Faust himself. One can say that it was an 
inhumanly difficult task, that Mr. Gaul tried his best, that the 
lines are meant to be read and not spoken, one can think of many 
excuses, but the fact remains that Mr. Gaul’s rather Shakespearean 
sonority of voice and foggy gloom spread ether where there should 
have been shed light. 

“These are undoubtedly words translated from great verse,” one 
said to oneself, “but somehow I don’t believe it.” And after 
listening for a few moments, and finding some immortal sentence 
hiding under a bushel, one’s attention turned to that which was 
not Goethe, to Faust’s telescope pointed toward the stars, to Mr. 
Simonson’s lovely tower on a Direr hill, to the 1830 costumes, to 
the trap door through which Wagner entered, to the painstaking 
frame with which the Guild surrounded a dull and lifeless void. 
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There were several moments, several bright pinnacles which 
rose clear above the fog, and it seems to me that all of them were 
due to the presence of Helen Chandler, whose limpid youth and 
touching simplicity often brought us very near to Gretchen her- 
self. Miss Chandler did not do so well with the later scenes, 
but that marvelous girlish passage in which she tells Faust about 
her own life—‘My brother is a soldier, my little sister’s dead”— 
had a quality which brought tears to the eyes. Dudley Digges, 
one of the most intelligent actors we have, and one with extraor- 
dinary command of a rich flexible voice, played a Mephistopheles 
which I liked without being sure it was the right Mephistopheles. 

Faust exaggerated, so clearly that it must be obvious something 
should be done about them, several defects which are recurrent 
and unpardonable in so powerful an organization as the Theatre 
Guild, an organization which prides itself upon artistic achieve- 
ment and has more than the necessary resources to ensure it. 
Faust is by no means the only Guild production in which the soul 
of the play has been betrayed by too much attention. to the trim- 
mings, in which the spectator’s unsatisfied ear has been distracted 
away from the main point by what met his eyes. The single in- 
stance of Strange Interlude, so well acted in all its chief rdles, 
helps to show how much more the usual Guild production relies 
upon externals than upon uniformly good acting. The Guild 
seems to have an incurable tendency to turn plays into spectacles; 
if the spectacles were not so startling we would be more aware of 
the fact that the acting is often extremely mediocre. The minor 
roles in Guild productions are nearly always much worse acted 
than they need to be, and in one out of every three Guild produc- 
tions there is a mob-scene, full of naked backs or calisthenic arms, 
which is dismally amateurish. The Guild has yet to learn that 
an artistic theatre is founded on the perfection of its human talent, 
and that paint, canvas, profusion and feverish accessories, while 
they may conceal the inferiority of the acting, cannot do so 
honestly or long. 

When writing about the much younger Civic Repertory 
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Theatre, one must make allowances that one refuses to make for 
the established and powerful Guild. The Civic Repertory is 
doing a necessary job, and, all things considered, doing it fairly 
well. Eva Le Gallienne has put on a very remarkable collection 
of plays, and might be the first to admit that her company’s act- 
ing of them often leaves much to be desired. Many of those in her 
company are moderately competent, but a few of them are abys- 
mally bad. And in the total effect of an evening on Fourteenth 
Street I find myself most objecting to the lack of heartiness and 
humor, to a strained seriousness that often grits its teeth in agony. 
Relax, I long to say to them, and cheer up, and stop thinking about 
the greatness of the masterpieces you are all performing. 

Miss Le Gallienne by no means always picks masterpieces. She 
has just produced, for instance, J.-J. Bernard’s L’Invitation au 
Voyage, a grey, fiat stretch of unsalted poetry, curiously combin- 
ing sign-post obviousness and delicate implications that miss fire. 
Miss Le Gallienne herself, as often happens, did not help matters 
by acting with far more head than heart. 

Several seasons ago the Civic Repertory earned modest but 
genuine laurels with Tchekov’s Three Sisters, and gave a per- 
formance which, while many miles short of the living spirit of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, was remarkably sensitive and faithful. 
They have now followed this with The Cherry Orchard, one of the 
world’s half-dozen great plays, and they can afford to be proud 
of themselves. Having seen Stanislavsky and his troupe do The 
Cherry Orchard five or six times, I was prepared for several 
severe shocks, and indeed I could point out innumerable minor and 
major deficiencies, in particular the inferior work of the Civic 
Repertory’s men. But though it burned low at times, the spirit 
of that strange marvelous play came through in performance. The 
company understood what they were trying to do, even if they 
could not always express it. Alla Nazimova took the part of 
Mme. Ranevskaya, and on the whole she was admirable. Miss 
Le Gallienne herself, as Varya, played as well as I have ever 
seen her. J. Edward Bromberg as Yasha was far better than the 
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other men, indeed very good. And a breathless audience, includ- 
ing many standees, packed the house. Any attempt that wins an 
American audience for The Cherry Orchard deserves high praise. 

The Yiddish Art Theatre is a repertory company which we 
would do well to pay more attention to in spite of the barrier of 
language. Their latest production, Kiddush Hashem, in seven- 
teen scenes as profuse and sprawling as a historical novel, shows 
great life and energy, some very remarkable acting (in particular 
by Maurice Schwartz), and some magnificent tableaux. The 
staging is a curious combination of the modern and of a multi- 
colored splendor that recalls the settings of a musical comedy. And 
one feels strongly an accumulation, a rich tradition which one 
hardly ever finds on Broadway. 

Jealousy (based on the French of Louis Verneuil by Eugene 
Walter) earned a great deal of advance publicity through the fact 
that it has only two characters. Not only the sparse population 
but the nature of the play itself makes the acting of it a tour de 
force. It begins as a psychological, rather subtle study of jealousy, 
then shifts to tragedy and winds up in the tightest kind of melo- 
drama. With even a normal number of characters the play’s un- 
relieved, though very capable self-obsession would give the spec- 
tators a touch of claustrophobia. For the emotional strain goes 
up and up, constantly increasing, like a long flight of enclosed 
stairs. The powers of any average actors would give out about 
half-way up the staircase, therefore the uncanny resourcefulness 
of Fay Bainter and John Halliday in turning their emotions just 
one notch tighter is miraculous. Both of them ran out of emo- 
tional language before the play was over—or perhaps it was that 
our own powers of belief were overstrained and gave way. Miss 
Bainter, vastly intelligent and imaginative throughout, was best 
in the quieter moments, and showed herself supremely skilled in 
slight changes of tone, in the conveying of the state of mind 
that lies beneath words, and in the use of the fractional currency 
of feeling. Mr. Halliday was amazing too, but he gave way sooner, 
and at the end was clenching and unclenching his hands desperately. 
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No normal season passes without its sample of Molnar, who 
boils the pot as brightly as anyone who has almost nothing to say, 
but says it well. Olympia (I wish they had preserved the original 
title: The Cold Grey Eyes of the Emperor) has a little more stuff- 
ing in it than usual. It is a smart, gay, empty slap at Austrian 
princes and archdukes, with a cleverly contrived triumph for an 
upstart Hungarian officer which must have tickled Budapest im- 
mensely. That it fails to amuse us as it might is mainly the 
fault of Gilbert Miller, who ironed most of the soap-bubble satire 
out of it with a hand as heavy, precise and military as the hand that 
drilled The Patriot into an early grave. Only when Laura Hope 
Crews is on the stage, with her resourceful gifts for the comedy 
of glance and inflection, does Olympia even begin to bubble. That 
lovely creature, Fay Compton, was imported for the chief role, 
but she and Ian Hunter chop the thin ice that should be skated 
over. Their big scene, in which she, loving him, gives herself to 
him to save her reputation, was muffed completely, and what 
should have been brilliant romantic irony became the hissing and 
churning of mere drama. Arnold Korff appeared on the scene 
too late to lift the play from this heavy fall, and his easy, certain, 
light-hearted sophistication only told us what might have been. 
Olympia, I must add, was admirably translated by Sidney Howard. 

It is evident that the events of the month were dominated by 
German, French, Russian, Hungarian, Yiddish plays. American 
playwrights were poorly represented. Only three American plays 
stand out, and one of these is remarkable for the excellence and 
infinite pains of its production rather than for the play itself. I 
allude, of course, to Channing Pollock’s Mr. Moneypenny, an 
allegorical sermon which repeats, over and over again, with the 
most flat-footed obviousness, the ancient truism that money is not 
everything. Its quality can best be described by telling you that 
in a heavily satirical night-club scene, full of raucous yells and 
figures drunkenly dancing in the half-light, a veiled figure says, 
in a fateful tone of voice, “Let joy be unrefined,” and says it 
twice. Mr. Pollock was not the man to try his hand at the 
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technique of The Adding Machine. Nor can the spirit of Dr. 
Frank Crane be improved by translation into the medium of ex- 
pressionism. 

I cannot recall a production in which there was so great a con- 
trast between the matter itself and the manner of its presentation. 
Nor a production in which more loving care, more nice attention 
to every detail, and a more conscientious effort to achieve a tele- 
graphic, symbolic modernism failed, owing to the play itself, to 
create the desired effect. What Robert Edmond Jones built up, 
in brief pictures, in fantastic flashes, in dim scenes full of sugges- 
tive imagination, Mr. Pollock’s lines nullified in a few words. 
Richard Boleslavsky directed the huge sermon, without humor, it 
seemed to me, (which was appropriate to the nature of the play), 
but with the most enormously thorough and complicated zeal. I 
wish now that I had sat through it with stoppers in my ears; I 
am sure I would have come away with nothing but admiration 
for Mr. Moneypenny. 

Mr. Pollock’s allegory, for all its attempts in the way of half- 
mad symbolical jumble, for all its use of the grammar of distor- 
tion and stylization, is as prosaic as noon-day glare. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Boleslavsky contributed a nightmare quality, often start- 
ling, sometimes strangely beautiful, which would have raised a 
better play to the heights. But so crass is the social comment 
of Mr. Moneypenny that these oblique illuminations are power- 
less to help it. 

The other two American plays worth talking about are The War 
Song, by the Spewacks and George Jessel, and the Actor’s Theatre’s 
first production, Exceeding Small, by Caroline Francke. The act- 
ing of George Jessel alone would make The War Song a play not 
to be missed. The play itself, the story of a young Jewish song- 
plugger who goes to the war, is a curious mixture of shrewd humor, 
keen observation, and disarmingly frank and warm sob-stuff. I 
liked the cautious but unshakable note of distrust in it, the satire 
at the expense of female patrioteers, the acceptance of the war with 
salty human reservations. And George Jessel’s performance struck 
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Two views of the permanent setting devised by Aline Bernstein for 
the Civic Repertory Theatre. Above, a scene from The Would-Be 
Gentleman (Mboliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme), with Egon 
Brecher as Monsieur Jourdain; below, Act III of The Cherry Or- 
chard, marking Mme. Alla Nazimova’s first appearance with Miss 
Le Gallienne’s company. The rear openings, in the lower scene, 
are masked and draped, creating with the simplest means an interior 
of quite different feeling from that above. 











A design, by Jo Mielziner, for the epilogue of The Grey 
Fox, a play by Lemist Esler based on the life of Machia- 
velli, which reaches Broadway under the banner of Brady 
and Wiman after a successful tryout last year at the Yale 
University Theatre with George Pierce Baker as director. 
Mr. Mielziner, in his production, employs a semi-permanent 
framework for all of the seven scenes. The lighting from 
the rear contrasted with the height of the arches, above, 
emphasizes the monastic and Faust-like mood of a scene in 
which the aging statesman, bereft of friends and power, is 
left with only his masterpiece, J/ Principe, and his garden. 
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me as a masterpiece in a warm, subdued vein, a solid, varied per- 
formance that navigates even the most tearfully sentimental mo- 
ments on an even keel. Clara Langsner played a Jewish mother 
with the rich and never embarrassing tenderness which she first 
showed in Four Walls. 

Exceeding Small is a harsher, more sentimental and far less 
skilful Saturday’s Children, which wins you, in spite of clumsiness 
and sentimentality, by the tragedy of its subject and the honesty of 
its writing. It is saved from a good deal of over-emphasis by the 
sincere and fluent acting of Eric Dressler. It is also the kind of 
play at which the audience snuffles and furtively dries its eyes. 

The rest of the month’s plays and musicals may be dismissed 
rather briefly. The Light of Asia (by Georgina Jones Walton) : 
scenes from the life of Buddha, about on the level of a discussion 
of the latest Swami by a small town woman’s club. Profusely in- 
effective sets by Claude Bragdon. The dignified Walter Hampden 
making himself thoroughly ridiculous in the part of Buddha... . 
A revival of Lula Vollmer’s Sun Up: I had quite forgotten how 
painful it is to wade knee deep in North Carolina mountain dia- 
lect. The halting, clumsy nobilities of these backwoods puppets 
are amazing. Rustic sentimentality, the theatrical equivalent of 
an arrowed heart carved on a birch tree. Lucille La Verne is quite 
remarkable in a vein one cannot endure for long. . . . Possession 
(by Edgar Selwyn): a thin, pleasant, unbelievable little comedy, 
almost brought to life by an excellent cast. Walter Connolly, one 
of the few actors who really change from part to part, and one 
of the most expert and subtle comedians on the stage. The sharp 
contrast between Margaret Lawrence, and her highly capable bag 
of tricks, and Edna Hibbard’s sharp, unpremeditated naturalness 
.... The Command Performance (by C. Stafford Dickens) : 
wooden farce-romance about Balkan kings and queenlets; stale 
variations on an old theme, very badly performed... . Girl 
Trouble (by Barry Conners): feeble rubbish, wasting the pleasant 
humor of Allan Dinehart. .. . 

And then the musicals: Three Cheers, with Will Rogers taking 
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Fred Stone’s place. Dorothy Stone charming, natural, lively; 
dances with great skill. What one can only call a “swell show.” 
The kind you want to have go on indefinitely. Will Rogers’ in- 
formal political wise-cracks; funnier than I have ever seen him. 
A very amusing and somehow touching scene between him and 
Dorothy Stone. ... Hold Everything (Brown, De Sylva and Hen- 
derson songs): so-so, with a new comedian, Bert Lahr, whose 
antics of throat and face, wildly unrestrained, make you laugh in 
spite of yourself. . . . Animal Crackers: The four Marx Brothers 
in a show which relies entirely on them, and finds them not at 
their best. Harpo Marx has the finest naturally comic face on 
the stage. Groucho Marx is over-worked, and under-funny. As 
things go, it can be called a good evening’s entertainment. We are 
all awfully easily pleased... . 

An interesting month, certainly, but far from startling. A month 
that tells us nothing new. A few years ago we were all saying to 
ourselves the American theatre is growing, bursting, widening; no 
one can tell what the future will show. Here is a slice of that 
future, and all one can say is that it seems to be rather capably 
marking time. 
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THE FRENCH THEATRE TODAY 
The Author of The Captive Makes a Case for It 


By EDOUARD BOURDET 


**~w N France we have always despaired of the theatre—which is 

] to say that we have always been true devotees of the theatre.” 

This remark, made by Alfred Capus before the war, holds 

true to-day: to bewail the poverty of our dramatic production has 
become a commonplace. 

Ask a citizen of London, New York, Berlin or Vienna what to see 
in his city, and he will name half-a-dozen plays. Put the same 
question to an authentic Parisian and he will reply hopelessly, 
“Nothing. There is nothing worth seeing.” Some years before 
the war he might have added, “The circus—you will be least 
bored there.”’ But today the circus is out-of-date. We have grad- 
ually left off vaunting the genius of the Fratellini. 

It is not for us to decide how far this attitude on the part of the 
public is justified. But since we have recently had a chance to see 
what was being done elsewhere, we may venture to say that our 
dramatic output need not fear comparison with that of other coun- 
tries. If the French public complains, it is perhaps because it is 
more exacting. 

Certainly the dearth is not universal: there ere theatres of a certain 
type, whose audiences are constantly growing. These are the 
Théatres d’ Avant-Garde, the Pioneer Theatres as we shall call them, 
though that description is now a misnomer, rather than Literary 
Theatres, as they are sometimes called, for that name means little. 

As opposed to the Pioneer Theatres we have the so-called Boule- 
vard Stage. 

In theory, the director of a Pioneer Theatre works only for art and 
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professes complete indifference to the public. In theory the manager 
of a Boulevard Theatre works only for the public and trims his 
sails to suit its tastes. By different approaches—the one offering 
the public what it does not, and the other what it does expect—both 
are working for the same end: money-making. 

Now, it has become much easier to make money by startling the 
public than by flattering it: a newly-discovered fact which those 
whom it concerns would do well to consider. 

Generalizations of this sort are easily made, in the theatre or else- 
where: to explain and locate the reasons for them is more difficult. 
Nevertheless, we shall venture an explanation. 

Fifteen years or so ago—or, if you prefer, before the war—people 
who were bored at home went to the theatre to kill an evening. Now 
they go either to the theatre or to the movies. They have a choice. 
But the choice is no haphazard one. The tastes and education, the 
degree of intellectual culture and also, though to a much lesser ex- 
tent, the material affluence of the spectator determine his preference. 
Those who look only for distraction, who wish merely to dispose of an 
evening, go to the movies. Those who expect that and something more 
go to the theatre. Of course, the dividing line is not as binding as we 
have made it. There is a blending of the two groups, depending on the 
spectator’s mood, his eclecticism, the nature of the performance, etc., 
but we are simplifying for the purpose of the argument. We have, 
then, a public divided into two parts: one, more intellectually 
seasoned and therefore more exacting, the theatrical public; the 
other, that of the cinema. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
latter far outnumbers the former. 

And to what is this leading? What consequences may we expect 
from this process of selection which takes place at the doors of the 
theatre and which sends to the cinema the least sensitive part of the 
public? 

In the first place, the proportion of intelligent people who attend 
the theatre will increase. They will not be, thank fortune, the only 
spectators, or the theatre would have to close its doors. But they will 
no longer be merged in the mass. In some cases, they may even be 
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the majority. At all events, their opinion will prevail, for the math- 
ematical reason that they have an opinion and that, nine times out 
of ten, the dolts have none and depend on that of their neighbors. 
The manager, therefore, will have to reckon with that opinion and 
choose his plays accordingly. Instead of trying, as formerly, to 
guess at the tastes of the public and sacrifice his own to theirs, he 
will have to satisfy an élite. 

What will this é/ite require and what will the manager have to 
consider, if he means to please? We must once more hazard an 
assertion and reply: the é/ite will expect the theatre to give it what 
the cinema can not give. 

The theatre will always be beaten, when it challenges the cinema 
on its own ground. Obviously, within the resources it commands, 
the silent art works better and at less expense. 

It follows, therefore, that we must abandon an unequal contest and 
begin by eliminating all plays in which action is the dominating 
factor, plays in which dialogue is merely explanatory and replaceable 
by gestures and attitudes. For one thing, melodramas. We must 
eliminate also all plays which, though they may not be avowed melo- 
dramas, are constructed and developed by film methods. 

The cinema has fallen heir to all the hokum in vogue on the stage 
twenty years ago. It is welcome to it. Let us not dispute it that 
legacy of shabby tricks contrived for “effect.” ‘Those who want that 
sort of thing will know where to find it. Those who do not will be 
relieved to find it banished from the theatre. 

Let us labor for those who prefer the spoken word to pictures, how- 
ever pretty, the melody of language to “atmospheric” music, and 
truth of characterization to wizardries of lighting. They enjoy 
listening: let us talk to them. They have no objection to thinking, 
they want to reflect and discuss: suppose we give them food for 
thought. They are curious: why not show them things they do not 
know? They are tired of seeing the same figures in the same situa- 
tions: we might try to invent new ones. Above all, let us not be 
afraid of untravelled roads: innovation is what they delight in. 
Even if it is only superficial, even though our audacities are more 
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apparent than real, they will be appreciative and grateful for them. 

And, as we set to work, let us forget that another public exists 
which still occasionally visits the theatre, “because one can not go to 
the movies night after night” and also “because everyone is talking 
about such-and-such a play and we must see it,’ but which is so 
fearful of being bored that it arrives as late as possible—‘no matter 
if we miss the first act, nothing happens’”—and leaves before the end, 
sO soon as in its prescience it foresees how all will turn out. Let us 
not try to win that public or facilitate its task or make any sacrifice 
for it: let us ignore it. That will not keep it from our plays. It does 
not make the success of a play, it endures it. It follows the tide, it 
does not create it. Let us aim higher, not only to preserve our self- 
respect, but to succeed. 

The directors of the Art Theatres, discovering this fact a little 
before the rest of us, have prospered by offering their clients pro- 
ductions of a more intelligent calibre. And now the shrewder of 
their commercial colleagues are following their example. Others 
will do so, in turn. A number of successes—and failures—of recent 
seasons have been too significant, in this respect, not to bear fruit. 
Wishing to avoid any suggestion of polemics in this article, I 
shall make no mention of the failures and refer only to the successes, 
or rather to one, the most characteristic of all, Jean Giraudoux’s 
Siegfried at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées. 

Most of the wiseacres who attended the public dress rehearsal of 
Siegfried last spring would have been greatly surprised if they had 
been told that this play would prove the outstanding success of the 
waning season. 

For the wiseacres, not having meditated sufficiently upon the fore- 
going facts, entertain a thoroughly obsolete estimate of the public. 
Completely out of touch with it, never seeing it, since they attend 
only the invitation performances from which it is excluded, they 
cling to an opinion which may have been true before this winnowing 
process had come into effect, but which is entirely untrue now. 

We may say without exaggeration that the better they like a play 
and the more they are moved by it, the less they expect the public to 
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share their opinion. “It is delightful, it is really exquisite,” we 
heard on all sides in the intermissions of Siegfried, “but how will the 
public take it?” ‘The public took it very well. 

And yet it would be hard to find a play less respectful of the 
formulas elaborated ever since Aristotle, by theorists of the theatre, 
for the suffrage of the crowd. What, then, are those formulas 
really worth? 

“Tt is constant that there are rules, since there is an art,” Corneille 
wrote in his Discourse on Dramatic Poesy, “but it is not constant 
what they are.” We can imagine Giraudoux saying on that chapter: 
“There may be rules for all I know, but as I didn’t know them, I 
went right ahead as if there were none.” 

And he was right. 

It is easy to picture the sort of play that any experienced play- 
wright would have written on the theme of Siegfried. 

To deal with the writing alone, there would have been no tirades, 
no “tunnels’’—those “tunnels” into which Giraudoux, in his ignorance 
of the rules, so often imprudently plunges. We all know that a tunnel 
kills dialogue and that a speech should never run more than four or 
five lines at most. Then too, you may be sure that our canny crafts- 
man would never have committed Giraudoux’s blunder of disclosing, 
in the first five minutes of the play, the real identity of his hero: he 
would have saved up that smashing “effect” for later use. What a 
big scene for the second act, that well-prepared and nicely timed 
meeting of Siegfried and his former sweetheart, the French girl! And 
the fourth act! Sheer waste: the play is over at the end of the third. 

How often we have heard, how often we shall hear again, I dare 
say, that crushing sentence: ‘The play ends with such-and-such a 
scene, nothing more happens.” It is a terrible sentence and one 
which excludes—if you heed it—the most precious part of a play, 
the epilogue which sums up human values after the obligatory arti- 
fice of the plot and its solution. 

The author of Siegfried was unconscious of all these pitfalls and 
the audience which listened to his play never bothered its head about 
them. Primarily a poet, he spoke to his audience as he would to his 
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readers, certain of being understood: he did not treat it as an inferior 
species. Just as he never underscores a phrase in his books, so in his 
play he never thought it necessary to emphasize his meaning. He 
addressed the public on the assumption that it was composed of 
people of subtlety, akin to himself. He put his trust in it. 

He continued to show the same instinctive trust in the public, when 
he had finished Stegfried and professional tips began to pour in on 
him. In this he is deserving of no mean credit, for the tenor of all 
those tips was a warning to beware of the public and to take every 
precaution to placate it. I was present at the reading of the play to 
his cast and a few chosen friends. Among them were a number of 
competent authorities, headed by the most literary of our play-re- 
viewers. What was my amazement, when the reading was over 
and compliments and advice rose on all sides, to find that in that 
literary Areopagus, where [ alone represented the Boulevard stage, 
the recommendations urged upon him were purely commercial in 
spirit! There was no thought for anything, apparently, but the 
public. “The public will say . . . will not want . . . will not fol- 
low . . . will not stand for . . .” and so forth, and so forth. The 
affable author listened, acquiesced, never demurred, and slipped off 
finally with an evasive ““We’ll see” and a pleasant smile. In his heart 
he must have thought, “What a really dreadful opinion of the public 
these people have!” He declined to believe them; and he was right. 
We should never believe the wiseacres when they talk of the public. 

The public crowded to Siegfried and applauded it. It cared little 
whether or not the play was well-made or even whether it was a play 
at all. It was moved, it was amused, it was won. And as for the ob- 
jection that the success was a fad, let me say that a succés de snobisme 
lasts three or four weeks, at the most, in Paris, and that the success of 
Stegfried lasted for months. The sceptics would do well to observe 
that result, and all those who care for the theatre should cherish the 
hopes it arouses and the new vistas it opens up. 























Two costume designs by Lillian Gaertner for the 
Egyptian Helen of Richard Strauss, one of the im- 
portant openings of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with Jeritza in the leading role. The 
settings were designed by Joseph Urban, the cos- 
tumes by Miss Gaertner. 








Lady of 1860, The Actress, a lithograph by George 
Bellows, from an exhibition of Bellows lithographs 
at the Galleries of Helen Hackett, New York City. 
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TELEMACHUS 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


SING the sailing of the fleet of him, 

IT Ulysses’ fated son, Telemachus, 
Who in an hour of magnificent 

And proud intolerable loneliness 

Set out from Ithaca upon the sea. 


Grown old and garrulous, once of the gods 
Honored, and once a captain among kings, 
Ulysses talked at home, remembering war, 
Filling the chamber’s gloom with javelins 

And sound of clanking steel upon dead men 
Whose armor shuts the sunlight from the seeds 
Bursting the ground before the walls of Troy: 
“There was a forest that our men cut down; 
Then hordes of carpenters with shining tools 
Labored, hidden by trees, and it was done. 

So the huge horse was fashioned before Troy... . 
And grown impatient now, Penelope, 

Thinking of house-hold things, directs the fierce 
Easily-wielded catapult of speech 

Against Ulysses: 

You said, my lord, Telemachus must go 

Forth to a distant kinsman of your name 
Whose house is falling for the lack of sons. 


” 


ULYSSES: Eh? 
PENELOPE: Telemachus, my lord; have you forgotten? 


ULyssEs: Ah, yes, Telemachus, a good strong lad, 
Firm and courageous, but a little tame. 
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I’ll send him presently to be a prop 
To my old kinsman. There’s a daughter, too; 
Perhaps Telemachus will fancy her. 


PENELOPE: O you ironic alterable gods! 

This mind that could conceive the horse of Troy 
And warriors seething in its wooden belly; 

So swift to reckon a battalion’s strength, 
Cunning ally of Agamemnon’s brain, 

Grown sluggish, fitter for a docile child 

Than for Ulysses. 

My lord, I tell you that Telemachus, 

By you prefigured to be meek and mild, 

Will not abide an order to go hence 

Inland, into the country of high hills. 

His eyes see wistfully beyond their sight, 

His mind establishes adventuresome 

And indefatigable purposes, 

And rears up obstacles of ships and men 
Vanquished in turn, and then again arranged, 
Like stolid chessmen first swept from the board, 
And then again meticulously placed. 


ULYSSES: Eh? Telemachus not bide my word? 


Then through the darkened door-way came the son, 
Telemachus, striding into the gloom 
Like a sad god, knowing they talked of him. 


TELEMACHUS: Good evening. 
PENELOPE: Good evening, Telemachus. 


ULYSSES: Telemachus, come here. If you were sent 
Upon my bidding to another town 

Where one who is my kinsman waits for aid, 

Not able, being old, to hold his own; 

Who has a daughter noted for her grace, 

That seeing you, a stalwart lad, and fair, 

Would love you, I say, Telemachus, 
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If this were so, would you say no to this? 


TELEMACHUS: You are my father; you will I obey. 
When you have given the word, I will depart 

To any province, or beyond the sea, 

Upon what undertaking you desire. 


ULYSSES: Good night, Telemachus; Penelope, 
Good night. 


TELEMACHUS: Father, good night. 


PENELOPE: You did not speak your mind, Telemachus; 
Why did you speak and not say what you thought? 


TELEMACHUS: Though I am tired of his constant talk 
About the siege of Troy in which he played 

A consequential part before the world, 

He is an old man now, and I, his son, 

May not forget he was Ulysses once. 

And. it is true that I have other thoughts, 

And long to make my own way in the world; 

But I can master at my father’s nod 

The tragic pageantry of my desires. 


PENELOPE: Telemachus. .. . 


TELEMACHUS: When I was young, Ulysses rode away 
On a fierce horse with silver over-hung 

To conquer immortality at Troy; 

Even his arrows were taller then, than I. 

Once having seen dark warriors arrayed 

In shining armor, and helmeted with gold, 

Grasping long spears, the bright shields slung behind, 
Clanking with gold, their shining short swords clanking; 
You gods who fling the stars in fated space 

To influence the stratagems of men, 

Can I before whose eyes the pageantry 

Of Grecian captains passed to war with Troy 
Remain forever here to shadow him 
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Who is the glory of bright Ithaca? 

Be named by men, Ulysses’ son,—this only? 
Mother, if I should speak what I must speak, 
I’ll break my given word to serve my father, 
And bring unquietude to tend your days. 

All day, all night, the only sound I hear 

Is the slow ripple of grey water breaking, 
Sharp water breaking on the iron prows 
Pointing oceanwards and whither I would go, 
And swift winds feeling the spars until they creak. 
One day I know I will arise to seek 

What wild adventure lies upon the sea; 

And on that bright day’s tide my ships shall sail 
In such a pageantry of flags and sails 

As the stern fisherfolk of Ithaca 

And the town’s men shall marvel to behold. 
I’1l make that day a memorable date, 

And in the calendar of famed adventure 

Write down the sailing of Telemachus. 
Mother, good night. 


PENELOPE: Good night, Telemachus, your father’s son, 
Though Troy has fallen in magnificence, 
And all the labor of a hundred kings 

Become a story on an old man’s lips; 

You will seek out a second Troy to sack, 

And wander many years in many lands, 

And come to Ithaca an aged man 

With fabulous and unbelievable 

Wild tales of strange adventures on the coasts 
Of foreign countries which your galleys shall 
In time to come encumber and strew wide. 
The desolate dark beaches of the world 
Shall bear the rotting timbers of your ships, 
And island winds will flutter in your flags. 
Who will await your coming home that day; 
What second patient wife, Penelope, 

Will stand upon the walls of Ithaca 
Steadfastly looking seawards for your sail? 
No frail and exquisite sweet maid will wait 
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While the grey winds of age blow over her; 
You will return, lonely, to loneliness; 

And in that dolorous time Ulysses’ house 
Shall long ago have crumbled to old ruin. 
The strong tenacious vines will bind the stones 
Forever to dark earth, and there will range 
The unmolested winds of midnight, blowing 
From the chill skies upon the haunted ground 
Ulysses trod when he set forth for Troy. 


Thus spoke the mother of Telemachus 

Who, in the frantic calm of tragedy, 

Was made prophetic. 

Long in the purple gloom of evening 

She stood, and did not move, as if those words 
Had been the last words uttered in the world, 

W hile shoreward, sadly, Telemachus, 

Thinking uneasy thoughts, moved with slow step, 
The burden of restless youth upon his brain, 
And in his heart the tragic mood of youth. 

Then by the quay he saw a shape loom up 

Out of the darkness, and the shape made speech: 


Ships upon ships with shuttered lanterns rise 
In the dark water bulging with the tide; 
Tomorrow’s sun will herald our bright fleet 
Over the sea beyond the flight of gulls, 

And we will be a second Argosy. 


Then thought Telemachus: 

I went up to the hill, but only a wind 

Wandered lonely there, the altars were crumbled, 
And fallen were the oracles of old 

That gave men wisdom long ago in Greece. 
Where shall I turn who am Ulysses’ son 

To utterly discover what the fates, 

In midnight meeting, have written at my birth? 


And once again out of the dark, the shape 
Made speech: 
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It is a proud adventure we will make; 
Crouching in the huge shadow of the quay, 
Or resting on the long oars of the boats, 
All the young men of Ithaca are here, 
Waiting the rising of the midnight tide, 
And him who'll captain us, Ulysses’ son. 


And then Telemachus, 

Facing the favor of magnificent chance, 

His hesitant mind engendering distrust, 

Now chose between two things to flourish one. 
And in the darkness of the Ithacan quay, 
Ulysses’ son replied: 


There should arise 
One with a flagrant trumpet who will blow 
Farewell to Ithaca and peace forever. 


And as he spoke, he heard a trumpet blow 

Far off, immortally, within his brain. 

And down the steps that led to the moored fleet 
Proudly Telemachus, exultantly, 

Took the appointed place upon the deck. 
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ON THEATRICAL DANCING 


Lambranzi’s ‘‘New and Curious School’’ 


“| BOSE of the opinion that there is nothing new under the sun even in so 
progressive an art as the dance will find confirmation in a quaint old volume 
of collected character dances by Gregorio Lambranzi, an obscure Venetian ballet- 
master who flourished at the meeting point of the 17th and 18th centuries. One 
of the earliest and most interesting volumes on the dance extant, The Imperial 
Society of Teachers of Dancing, at London, has done a real service by making a 
reprint of this Neue & Curieuse Theatralische Tanz-Schul from the rare copy in 
the British Museum. Even a casual inspection of the minutely instructive engrav- 
ings contained in the book reveals that many of them anticipate by two centuries 
the “innovations” of present day dance creators of serious reputation as well as 
the numberless inventors of vaudeville “routines.” When Nijinsky, for example, 
produced Jeux in 1913, the idea of employing a branch of sport as a ballet theme 
was acclaimed as a stroke of genius. Yet in Fig. 1, above, we find a dance of 
tennis players fully described and illustrated. The movement concluding Act I of 
Massine’s ballet Le Pas d’Acier, Lambranzi thought of two centuries earlier, as 
he had also of the essential idea of Massine’s Puncinella; Fig. 16, suggests his 
latest ballet Ode. In fact, the entire series of caprices, tricks and stunts here repro- 
duced, though set to tunes of a quieter day, can but strike a familiar chord in the 
modern reader. 

Lambranzi’s dance collection first appeared in two parts, both published by 
Johann Jacob Wolrab in Nuremberg in 1716. Part I, with a decorative title- 
page, five pages of text and fifty engravings, contains a foreword by the author 
in German and Italian and a brief description of the work; Part II contains only 
the decorative title-page and the plates illustrating the master’s dance creations. 
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Of the curious figure of the author himself, little or nothing appears known 
beyond what may be gathered from his own foreword, and a like obscurity sur- | 
rounds Johann Georg Puschner, his engraver. All that seems certain is that 
Lambranzi was a Venetian maitre de ballet and a man of considerable creative | 
ability. ‘The dances recorded in his book were performed, according to his own 
statement, in the most distinguished theatres of Germany, Italy and France and 
were almost exclusively his own inventions. The period, style and frequent 
appearance in the plates of popular Commedia dell’ Arte characters such as Harle- 
quin, Scaramouch, Purricinella (the Bolognese variant of Pulcinella), Pantalone, 
Scapino, Fenocchio, the Bolognese Doctor and Narcisino, indicate a close associa- 
tion of these dances with the Commedia. In fact, there is every reason to suspect, 





on this evidence, that Lambranzi may have been maitre de ballet to one of the 
talented companies travelling over Europe and that his dances, which are for the 
most part pas seuls or pas de deux of not more than two or three minutes’ duration, 
were put to use as diversions between the acts or were introduced into the plays 


themselves at appropriate points. Such a situation would not be at all unusual, 
as many of these highly versatile bands of singing, dancing acrobatic players are 
known to have included in their number a maitre de ballet; nor was it excep- 
tional for the Commedia plays to be followed by dances such as these. 

This suggested connection of Lambranzi and his work with the Commedia dell’ ; 
Arte furnishes a footnote of interest on the art of improvisation as applied to the 
dance. For, in a sense, the engraved theme and the musical and technical sugges- 
tions in Lambranzi’s plates are the equivalent of the brief scenario that was cus- 
tomarily pinned up behind the scenes as the Commedia actor’s sole guide. 

As for the plan of the work itself, the author’s scheme of presenting and record- 
ing his dances is as simple as it is unusual. He entirely abandons the cabalistic 
signs afflicting 18th Century methods of stenochoregraphy. In general, each one of 
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his plates suffices to explain one dance. At the head is given the air; then follows a 
scene from the dance—a characteristic pose which serves to indicate the style- 
atmosphere, the setting and the costumes to be worn; lastly, set in a baroque 
tablet, is a terse explanation of the theme of the dance with a suggestion of suit- 
able steps to use in its execution. From such indications the professional reader 
of the day was expected to be able to arrange the dance. True, this sketchy method 
presupposes inventive gifts in that reader and an instinct for style; but the plan 
of letting the dancer fill in the details of the rough outline is a common sense 
approach still worthy of imitation. 

The themes of the various dances are as diverse as they are ingenious, ranging 
from light comedy to full-flavoured buffoonery. Many of the traditional Masks 
themselves appear, as noted above, and because of their familiar and special char- 
acteristics at once suggest the right style-atmosphere for the dance. Figs. 2, 3, 4, 
herein, are dances that are traditional in this sense. Lambranzi’s description of 
them, to transcribe freely the Old German of his engraved tablets, is as follows: 

Fig. 2. The man and woman come running in. He tries to kiss her, but she 
turns from him. He persists and she gives him a slap with her hand. They then 
dance merrily, after a pattern indicated. 

Fig. 3. Scaramouch enters with two baskets which he sets down. Each con- 
tains a smaller Scaramouch. When he has danced the whole of the air once, the 
small Scaramouches open the baskets, which greatly surprises him. They jump 
out, kick him from behind and push him to the ground. They then dance the 
whole of the air themselves. Afterwards, Scaramouch, having got up, catches first 
one, then the other, and forces them back into their baskets. “This ends the first 
half of the air. During the second half he takes up the baskets and exits with 
long strides. 

Fig. 4. Enter Scapino and his wife, going towards each other. They perform 
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Fig. 7 Fig. 8 


a pas. Then, back to back, they push each other several times as shown above 
and, at the conclusion, they walk off. 

Following these are a series of interesting trick dances, highly reminiscent of 
some of the latest stunts and “routines” of the musical comedy choruses and spe- 
cialty dancers of today. 

Fig. 5. This masked peasant stands inside a basket without a bottom [he wears 
a woman's skirt; the woman above the waist is a dummy figure attached to the 
basket] and performs the pas de rigaudon, with strong stamps of the foot upon 
the ground. Then he takes the position shown above and performs ballonnés and 
contretemps in a peasant, though technically correct manner. Meanwhile the air 
has been played three times. 

Fig. 6. When the curtain rises we see a man with two faces. First, always 
looking upwards, he dances forward with cabrioles, pirouettes and other Spanish 
pas. Then he stands with his back to the audience and displays his other face, 
with the back of his costume fashioned like the front. In the same manner he does 
various other cabrioles, and exits when the air has been played three times. 

Fig. 7. Here is a wooden statue which has been covered with pieces of stone, 
made to adhere by means of plaster, so that it appears shapeless. It is set upon 
the stage. Then two sculptors enter who chisel as they dance, so that the pieces 
of stone fall off and the mass is transformed into a statue. The pas can be 
arranged at pleasure. The air is played twice. 

When Noverre, in 1760, published his Lettres sur la Danse et les Ballets, he 
was thought to be crying for the moon when he made statements such as these: 

“A maitre de ballet, then, ought to explore everything, to examine all, 
since everything that exists in the universe can serve him as a model. 

“How many varied pictures will he not find among workmen. Each of 
them has different attitudes relative to the positions and movements exacted 
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by his work. That gait, this deportment, that manner of moving according 

to his trade—and always diverting—should be noted by the composer. 

“Crowded streets, public walks, tea gardens, rural pastimes and country 
occupations, a village wedding, hunting, fishing, the harvest and the vintage, 

a lover’s mode of presenting a blossom to his lass, the rustic manner of water- 

ing a flower, of birds nesting, and of playing on a reed pipe, all will provide 

him with pictures as charming as they are varied and widely different in 
colour and character. 

“A camp, military drill and evolutions, the siege and defence of fort- 
resses, a seaport, a roadstead, an embarkation and a landing; here are themes 
which attract our attention and bring our art to perfection, if the realization 
be faithful.” 

But Lambranzi, clearly born ahead of his time, was receiving inspiration from 
such themes fifty years before! In the dances, Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, we have a cobbler 
at work, coopers driving hoops on a barrel, blacksmiths forging a nail, and soldiers 
at drill. Here are the author’s directions for their performance: 

Fig. 8. A cobbler is seen with the tools of his trade, the use of which he 
expresses in mime. He prepares the thread by hanging it on the wall and rubbing 
it with cobbler’s wax, in time with the music. 

Fig. 9. Two coopers are seen who drive hoops on a barrel in time with the 
music. Each time a hoop is driven on they dance round the barrel. When it is 
completed they roll it off. The dance can be arranged at pleasure. 

Fig. 10. Two blacksmiths forge a nail in time with the music until the air has 
been played once. Then one lays down his hammer and dances chassés, ballonnés, 
pirouettes and pas de rigaudon until the air has been repeated; meanwhile the 
other one forges. Finally, they dance together and exit. 
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Fig. 11 Fig. 12 

Fig. 11. This is the first posture taken by four grenadiers, who immediately 
go through the whole of their drill while they dance. They shoulder arms and 
turn half-left, half-right and so on. 

Make toy soldiers of these grenadiers and you have the famous Chauve-Souris 
“Dance of the Wooden Soldiers” ! 

Lambranzi’s comparatively simple settings for his dances are also of interest. 
They consist usually of three or four pairs of wings and a backcloth, certainly 
far removed from the elaborate and baroque conceptions of such masters as the 
Bibienas, Juvarra and Piranesi, and at the same time far better suited to the prac- 
tical needs of the dancers. As drawings, they recall Callot and Stefano della Bella. 
Straight lines predominate in all of the designs, possibly to contrast effectively with 
the curved lines presented by the movements of the dancers. ‘The great merit of 
the scenes, as Lambranzi conceives them, is that the stage is left free for the per- 
formers. It might be an interesting experiment, as a matter of fact, to set modern 
dancers, in coloured costumes of not too high a key, against a background of the 
kind found in these old plates. With a monotone color suggestive of an etching 
or engraving, instead of representational scenery in not always tasteful colour, this 
older dance mood might well be effectively recreated. 

The dance plates here reproduced can be only a slight indication of the scope 
and variety of the whole series of Lambranzi’s inventions contained in the com- 
plete edition. However, the mere existence of such a body of fresh and exuberant 
dance material in a book which, superficially, might seem only for the scholar is a 
plea for the dancer of today to familiarize himself with the background of his art. 
Innovators in this as well as other arts will find an occasional glance backward 
not a profitless and pedantic excursion but nearly always a stimulating and 
enlarging experience. For, after all, Gregorio Lambranzi, dead two hundred 
years, is not yet outmoded. Cyrit W. BEAUMONT 
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PIRANDELLO, PARADOX 


By FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER 


a ORM and movement, the two necessities, there they stand, 
facing each other, eternal, opposite, irreconcilable; each 
nothing without the other; forever struggling to combine; 

their union impossible, and were it possible, death; this is life as I see 

it, this is all my art.” 

Thus, during one of our Florentine conversations Luigi Pirandello, 
leader of the teatro del penstero, synthesized his vision of reality. 
The force which regulates the phantasmagoria of persons and events 
we call “life” is resolved by this most distinguished dramatist of post- 
war Italy into the two contesting impulses of form and movement. 
Since, as is natural, Pirandello’s dream-creatures are dominated by 
these same impulses, a knowledge of their meaning is essential to an 
understanding of his art. 

This form-movement concept, in which relativity plays a part, 
might be a derivative in art of modern philosophy and science, par- 
ticularly of the élan vital and of Einstein. Yet one feels that in 
Pirandello the idea is spontaneous and personal, not a conscious der- 
ivation but an independent parallel discovery. 

Pirandello feels that he was born with this vision. It was present 
in his first short-story thirty-five years ago and it is present in his lat- 
est drama. For such a concept of life could not change. The vision 
has clarified, there have been new “phantasms,” as Pirandello calls 
his characters—the possible number of creatures and situations is in- 
finite in art as it is in life—but there have been no new tendencies. 
The change has been in technique, a development which has reached 
its highest point thus far in one of Pirandello’s latest produced plays, 
Diana and Tuda. 

Compare Diana and Tuda with Six Characters in Search of an 
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Author, for example. Although the earlier play is one of Piran- 
dello’s greatest, the light of his vision struggled there through clouds 
of tangled veils, smoke-red, purple, and grey, whirling and torn in a 
night-storm. In Diana and Tuda it gleams through a medium as 
clear and chaste as alabaster. Chaos has become creation. 

The result is classic—pure in the Greek sense. Pirandello feels 
Diana and Tuda to be his masterpiece because in it he has most per- 
fectly expressed his life-concept of form and movement. From this 
point of view it will probably remain so. In its simplicity there is a 
decided suggestion of the ultimate. 


“T see life,” says Pirandello, “as a tragedy.” 

It is a tragedy of inevitable, continual frustration, of man’s tena- 
cious, desperate struggle to accomplish the impossible, to conciliate 
the two necessities which are eternally in antithesis: to vitalize move- 
ment, casting it into form, to vitalize form, stirring it into movement. 


It is the tragedy of all men, be they engaged in business or in art. 
Your personal tragedy, is it not either the monotony of something of 
which you are tired but which never changes or of something that 
you loved which has changed? Does not your sense of tragedy arise 
from the ill-adjusted form-movement condition in yourself—because 
you are not dead enough to be indifferent, and not live enough to 
alter the old situation or, in the opposite circumstance, to adapt your- 
self completely to the new? 

It is the tragedy of the irresistible force meeting the immovable 
object, and the human soul crushed between them, forever. 

Of the two opposite tragedies, that of stability within the fixed 
form of the body or of circumstance and that of change, man feels 
perhaps more painfully the tragedy of change—change in himself, 
in others, in all the values of life. Life itself is continually slipping 
away from him. A moment that he would fall upon to clasp forever 
has fled before he can clasp it; and he is clutching to his breast not 
the desired moment but a different one, the new present, which in 
turn dissolves into nothing as he clasps it. If only he could seize and 
conclude something! The blessedness of knowing: “This is done!” 
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It is change that torments so many of Pirandello’s women. When 
the knowledge of this ineluctable change in what she would conserve 
bursts upon the understanding of the mother in Two in One, her 
thwarted outcry is, “Non voglio,” “No, I do not want it, no, no, no/” 
But the feeble human negative is powerless: and change continues 
even while the soul is commanding it to stay. 

Most disconcerting of the changes is that of personality: the ego is 
relative to all, even to itself, which varies with the varying moment. 
Its sanity, its virtue, are relative. The relativity of sanity particu- 
larly, the question as to exactly who is mad—seed of the tricks and 
topsy-turvy in the famous Henry IV and in Cap and Bells—has 
peculiarly hypnotized Pirandello. This relativity, which one might 
call a corollary to the proposition of form and movement, is as pene- 
trative in his drama as is the form-movement idea itself—and more 
obvious. The notable example is, of course, Right You Are If You 
Think You Are, where the relation between truth, sanity, and per- 
sonality is the main theme. 


No ego is single, but multiple: one for one, another for another, 
and many even for itself. 

“But who, then,” asks the ego in dismay, “am I?” 

“You are whatever the persons who know you think you are. All 
of them, even though their opinions be in mutual disagreement, are 
right—if they think so.” 

“And what is my neighbor?” 

“He is whatever he seems to be to you. Appearance is the only 
reality. Indeed if a dream were characterized by regularity, it could 
not even be distinguished from reality.” 

“But appearance is often illusion!” 

“*T}lusion,’ so-called, is more potent than ‘reality,’ so-called. There 
is no reality apart from illusion, from that made by belief. What- 
ever seems, through virtue of its seeming, does not ‘seem’ but ‘is.’ It 
is so if it seems so to you. That is the only truth. Each creates his 
truth for himself.” 

“But absolute truth exists? Certainly there is something I can do 
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with confidence, and say, “This is good.’ ” 

“No; good also is relative, and often, like your own soul, is incon- 
sistent. From a ‘good’ act or an ‘evil’ act arise countless contradic- 
tions and contrarieties—right which becomes wrong and wrong 
which becomes right, a continual interflow of opposites. And your 
motives for doing either are both good and bad.” 

“But what, then, are facts?” queries the soul, more and more lost. 

“Facts are the past when the spirit yields and life goes out of 
them. Of themselves they have no existence,’ comes the answer. 
“Facts are what we assume them to be. It is we who create facts, 
individually. A fact has as many various existences as it has observ- 
ers or chroniclers. An absolute fact!”—laughter—“that is in very 
truth an illusion!” 

“No absolute?”’ persists the soul. 

“Art, perhaps—Art, which is above time and space. Art before 
it is devitalized by expression, while the phantasms—‘more real than 
human creatures, though less living,’—are still pure idea, perfect in 
their dream existence, will-less, immortal, immutable. Art—and the 
fact of the existence of the human soul.” 

“But on earth, in living itself, is there nothing that I can define 
and say, “This is this, no more and no less. Herein is the absolute 
truth about this’?” 

“Nothing. There is no absolute truth.” 

“But I cannot believe it! Am I going mad—or have I been mad? 
I have been seeking absolute truth, absolute reality, throughout the 
ages!” 

“The fact that you ask whether or not you ‘have been’ or ‘are’ mad 
shows that even yet you have not really understood. Sanity is not an 
absolute condition. It depends upon circumstances and upon the 
opinions of yourself and your associates. As for your search for 
absolute truth, absolute reality; you have not found it because you 
have been seeking what in human life does not exist. Life, death, 
and your soul are relative. If there is an absolute truth, it is that 
there is none.” 

“Then,’—failing in the upper reaches, concerned again with the 
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A portrait of the much-discussed Italian dramatist, 
Luigi Pirandello, whose latest work, L’A mica delle 
Mogli, has provoked the usual acrimonious division 
of opinion abroad among critics who have seen it. 
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A sketch made several years ago by Robert Edmond 
Jones for the stylized scenery of Pirandello’s one-act 
play At the Gateway. Though a lesser known work 
of the Italian, it is a crystallization of both his phi- 
losophy of life and his approach to the theatre. Be- 
tween the world of the shadowy cypresses,—cast 
upen the translucent backdrop—and the reality of 
the gateway there plays a drama of the dead people 
who assume for the moment their earthy forms to 
recall the memories of desires and passions once felt. 
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personal, “I can never know my friend as he is intimately to himself? 
And my friend can never know me as I am to myself?” 

“No, you can never know how anything seems to anyone else, only 
how it seems to you (and that alters every instant, is never twice the 
same). You are and always will remain isolate. Alone, the soul 
may beat at the bars of its isolation, but it will be powerless. It must 
remain stranger to all, a different stranger to each, stranger even to 
itself, each instant isolate from what it was and from what it is to be.” 

Sometimes the truth that there is no absolute truth nor absolute 
personality pierces reason and consciousness with a single sudden 
blade. Then the soul, like Ersilia Drei in Clothing the Naked, con- 
fused by the very infinity of its selves, too weak for the sound of their 
wrangling with themselves and with others, unable to maintain any 
one of them and choosing to leave them all, turns away from the 
madhouse that is life and dies. 

Is this the aberration of a solitary artist or, rather than fantasy, is 
it reality? In the most inner sense is not Pirandello, scorner of the 
external “real,” a realist? Particularly, since uncertainty is the 
world’s reality since the war. 


To call Pirandello a cerebral dramatist is to define only his most 
obvious quality. Reason he considers “the light of the heart,” but 
with Spinoza he knows that “the reason without the heart is void.” 
Pirandello feels the law of form and movement as well as thinks it. 

Though his phantasms often mirror relativity, though they are 
identified with form and movement, they exist not merely to be sym- 
bols for those ideas. Symbolism Pirandello holds to be the negation 
of art. “For symbolism is completely cold: the concept that becomes 
image. In art, the road leads in the opposite direction: it is the image 
that becomes concept; this is the path I follow. To make the particu- 
lar general is the purpose of art, not to make the general particular.” 

A superficial impression of Pirandello’s theatre may suggest the 
contrary. But study of his art confirms the idea that form, move- 
ment, and relativity are not the protagonists of his drama. Nor yet 
are they its thesis. Rather they make its atmosphere. Like power- 
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ful searchlights they play over the mortals who are the protagonists 
and over their relationships, illuminating the meaning. The glare 
of the lights is cold, but if one persists in his scrutiny after the first 
blinding shock, there is the palpitation of living flesh-and-blood crea- 
tures, involved in human tragedy. 

And the tragedy is high-lighted from within, by a fellow victim. 
The Maestro’s personal tragedy is the change that is known as 
“growing old.” 

“The tragedy of Giuncano in Diana and Tuda is my own. I feel 
my body, my flesh, aging, aging, aging, falling—into death. (‘We 
think that we have ceased to live,’ says Giuncano, ‘when we have only 
ceased to die.’) And inside—” he strikes his heart, “—I have not 
changed. I am the same, alive! That is the Tuda in me, the senti- 
ment—the movement. I feel the same toward life, but I can live no 
more, every day a little less.” He sinks back in his chair, feeling 
himself far older a man than his sixty years have marked him. 
Pirandello suffers the tragedy doubly; as the man and even more 
keenly as the artist. For “in the material of life itself” he is “very 
poor.” As he says, “‘he has little of life outside his art.” 


The tragedy of art is opposite to the tragedy of change; it is not 
the tragedy of movement, but the tragedy of form. If the artist would 
express his idea he must put it into form, that is, he must be false to it, 
force it to undergo a metamorphosis, indeed kill it in order to create 
it; for the unexpressed idea is living, but, once imprisoned in form, 
itis dead. The finished work of art can no more be the original in- 
spiration of the artist than death can be life. When, as is set forth 
in Six Characters in Search of an Author, interpretation is added 
to expression, the creator’s idea, reborn in the minds of others, be- 
comes a completely different thing, no longer recognizable. 

“A statue, I hate it!” Pirandello shudders, as did Giuncano at the 
same thought. The sculptor Giuncano abandoned art because he was 
a true artist; he preferred to create nothing, since it was impossible 
to create a form with movement. “Every time I see a statue I could 
break it into bits. Form, cold form, frozen, eternalized death! 
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“Michelangelo felt this torment more than any of the others. How 
he despaired and raged, plunging into the marble, twisting his fig- 
ures, seeking to get some movement into the dead forms, to make 
them live, /ive, LIVE—for life alone is true. And then, defeated by 
the inexorable, without hope, he abandoned them, so insatiate was 
he for real creation, for life. Oh, he was the greatest of the artists!” 

“The Futurists?” 

“No, they have not solved the problem. They are completely 
mad: they have scattered form altogether and have only movement.” 

“La Gioconda?” 

“Because the expression changes, even though the form does not? 
Yes, perhaps there, in La Gioconda, there has been a miracle.” 

Then, resuming, “I am the opposite of D’Annunzio. He is all for 
atteggiamento, pose; I am all for movement.” 

Pirandello’s art has evolved most fittingly into the drama. The 
pulsation of his world never could have been confined in the essay, 
for example. ‘Drama,” as the Stage-Director warns one of the Six 
Characters, “is action, and not philosophy.” The great natural mo- 
bility of the drama—nearest counterfeit, among the art-forms, of 
living—Pirandello is developing to the utmost, in order to make it 
an ever more perfect medium for thought. 

His restless dialogue has become a phenomenon of uncertainty. 
Form, movement, relativity, are, as it were, the irregularly repeated 
facets of his drama. More and more one does not know just how to 
take it, this dialogue of his; it plays hide and seek with the intelli- 
gence; becoming almost a living thing, equivocal as life. 


“You see life as a tragedy, Maestro, and yet you call many of your 
plays ‘comedies’-—” I was thinking of Six Characters in Search of 
an Author; every one of the six is the victim of illegitimacy, orphan- 
age, poverty, shame, loneliness, prostitution, adultery, treachery, age, 
homelessness, suicide, or sudden death. And yet this “nude masque” 
bears on its title-page, “Comedy . . .”! 

“The distinction that I draw between comedy and tragedy as liter- 
ary types,” the playwright explains, “has reference not to materials 
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but to tone. Henry IV, for example, I call a tragedy; the treatment 
is more exalted. Humor does not exclude tragedy.” Comedy in the 
sense of a play with “a happy ending” Pirandello could not admit. 
In the scheme of life as this Italian sees it, there is no reason or place 
for “happiness.” “TI am not a pessimist. Only those who do not 
know my work at all can call me a pessimist. The fact that human 
life is a tragedy does not mean, necessarily, that it is an evil. Pessim- 
ism is an attitude of the spirit. It is what I see that is tragic, not the 
attitude of my spirit. My spiritual attitude is optimistic: I do not 
deny; I affirm. 

“For I vision life as eternal activity. This is not evil; it is instead 
a good that the soul in order to be alive must be continually active. 

“‘We ourselves create our lives. There is no reality outside of the 
reality each one creates for himself, a reality moulded every instant. 
Indeed, instead of reality, I prefer to call it ‘creation.’ 

“Life is creation. That is why life and art are the same thing, for 
both are creation: except that art is ‘creation on a higher plane,’ 
serene above time and space; and art is freer than life, free from life’s 
material necessities,—from its material motives, its material obsta- 
cles. I see the thinkers, too, Spinoza, Kant, all of them, as great 
artists, because they were great creators. 

“To grant the existence of conclusions would be pessimism. But 
I do not grant their existence. Life never concludes, for life con- 
cluded is no longer life, but death. An eternal renewal of forms, 
uninterrupted, that is life! That is God!” (Again L’Evolution 
créatrice.) 

“But we poor human creatures, how can we follow God? Our 
knees bend under us and ingloriously we stumble and fall, too weak 
for even a bit of living. The stronger of the fallen rise again. But 
once more, overcome by the tempest of living, they fall—to rise 
again, the stronger ones—only to fall and rise eternally. Not living, 
but a succession of life and death is what we mortals experience as 
‘life.’ 

“When we do experience it! For some fall and, resigned to re- 
maining prostrate, let the gale pass over their surrender. O how 
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many of these creatures who think they are alive are dead—” in 
disgust, ““dead—dead! They nod and speak and grimace, and 
think that they are living! Ugh! I shrink from the stench of their 
corpses as they pass, as I talk to them, as they talk to me. Dead! 
Complacently decaying in their own inactivity! 

“Tt is not living that is tragedy, but the human sense of it, ‘life,’ 
the inevitable frustration of every human attempt to live, that is 
tragic. For living is a divine and not a human potentiality: humans, 
even the greatest, grasp only the tatters of living.” 


’ 


Although Pirandello’s attitude may be optimistic, his vision re- 
mains tragic. Grey, the greyness of pain, tinges his skin, shadows 
the whiteness of his sparse hair and the Vandyke which taperingly 
points his face, prolonging its narrowness and accentuating the ex- 
treme alertness of his features. Even Pirandello’s clothing is grey 
instinctively. 

At first the Maestro speaks quietly, slowly; his patience in exposi- 
tion perhaps alone discloses that he was a professor earlier in his 
career. Of his idea he is most communicative; but he is by nature 
reserved in giving himself. He smiles often, though rather absently, 
more at some fantasy that the conversation has evoked than at the 
conversation itself. But the clear analyzing gaze above the smile 
is without hope. His eyes may meet his visitor’s directly, yet because 
of the oddness in the set of one of them, the glance seems evasive. 
One feels uncomfortably that, with all his friendliness, the real 
Pirandello is not in those eyes, but behind them, alone in the solitude 
of the creator, that he is seeing not what is before him, but what lies 
beyond. 

Suddenly, without warning, at the mention of some kindling word, 
“form” or “movement,” his living idea leaps within him and he is 
passive no longer. He bends forward, pressing his hands to his tem- 
ples with gestures that would be exaggerated in a Nordic, but in a 
Latin are never grotesque because so natural. The stream of his 
Italian becomes a torrent. Completely electrified by the theme of 
life, this man, whom some have supposed to be merely an intellectual, 
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becomes eloquent and even passionate. Truly the Sicilian and the 
dramatist, springing to his feet, he strides the room feverishly, no 
longer stooped but fully erect, as animated as any one of his phan- 
tasms, to depict with his own footsteps the progress of living, from 
new form to new form, pausing at each step in his march to mark 
the abyss. 

What Pirandello means by inert form, and by its opposite, move- 
ment, finds its best illustration in Pirandello. 

But what of that element of coldness which persists even in the 
passion of Pirandello, native of that southern island, crucible of dis- 
parate races in which the extremes of the Italian temperament are 
rendered elemental and complete? His outburst is a volcano—in 
the Arctic. Frozen fire, would it not be the union of form and 
movement? In flashes in Pirandello himself, whose life has been a 
dream of it, one glimpses a realization of the miracle. 
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LOS PASTORES 


By DOROTHY HIRSHFIELD 


LL currents do not bear equally fast to the sea, and some- 
times in backwaters lodge bright bits from strata washed 
away years before. Just so, in San Antonio, Texas, and 

the towns and country districts lying along the Mexican border, the 
full Twentieth @atury discovers something of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, intact—a medieval practice virtually unchanged within sound 
and sight of radio and cinema. Los Pastores is a stream which runs 
clear from its sources in the Middles Ages, given today in the same 
spiritual atmosphere, by the very type of actors for whom it was 
written first. From just before Christmas until well into February 
a small group of Mexicans give the mystery of the adoration of the 
shepherds in Bethlehem. Four nights a week of that season, when 
the weather permits them to play outdoors, they revive this wor- 
shipful and lusty drama before some house in their own quarter. 

No one of the actors or spectators, who often follow the per- 
formance from night to night and house to house, ever heard of a 
mystery play—they only know that their fathers and grandfathers 
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gave and watched the Pastores at Noche Buena. Many of them 
can repeat long passages from it by heart; as children, they heard 
their mothers sing the wailing tunes of its choruses. 

Few outside the circle of the poorest peons seek the Pastores 
through devious questioning and confused streets, and so no taint of 
self-consciousness or commercial utility has attached to it. The 
play is crude and fantastic, but vibrating with the physical inti- 
macy, the exalted adoration of more than four hundred years ago. 
It does not exist in any original manuscript—or authentic printed 
version. When they need a new copy, the players take turns mak- 
ing it in some big ledger, in their unformed script, still more vary- 
ing ideas of spelling and common innocence of punctuation. A 
company of players usually has but one treasured copy. 

Some students give the authorship of this particular mystery to 
Lope de Vega. Others ascribe it to an unknown author of an 
earlier period, when the mysteries were more common. The mys- 
tery, however, as well as the Middle Ages, persisted longer in 
Spain than elsewhere in Europe, and the rich imagery, naive faith 
and clear poetic beauty of this drama might well make it Lope’s. 
Certainly, his brothers-in-faith, the Franciscans, brought it to this 
continent. First in deep Mexico, and later in what became our 
Southwest, they used the play they had so often seen in remote 
towns of their own peninsula. It not only insteucted the Indian 
converts in their new faith, but enlivened the industrious life inside 
the mission walls, and helped banish old mitotes (pagan gods), to 
which unconverted bravos were always trying to recall the converts. 

The lack of definite manuscript or printed mold has allowed 
some changes to come into the play and in different communities 
versions differ slightly. Many passages, however, still remain the 
fervent and inspired work of a master, and the drama lives vividly 
throughout the section to which it was diverted from the Old 
World. Not a line seems foreign to the nature of the actors. They 
have fitted the fabric which they inherit to their own stature until 
it reveals the form and spirit of their entire class. The play con- 
tains the Mexican peon as he exists in the Southwest—ignorant, 
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A choir of shepherdesses in Bato y Bras, a version of 
Los Pastores, a Nativity given annually by Mexican 
peasants; from a water-color by Jean Charlot. 
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Dance of the Tepozteco from a pre-Spanish Mys- 
terv in the Mexican language, closely related to 
Los Pastores. From a water-color by Jean Charlot. 





LOS PASTORES 


primitive, beauty-loving, a devout and childlike mystic. Beyond 
and through the journey of the shepherds runs an allegory and a 
code of ethics, a racial and a social index. 

In the season between Advent and mid-February, if you can find 
the house in the Mexican quarter where a lantern hangs out, there 
you see the star of Bethlehem. If you enter, you have the drama 
of the manger and the hills outside the town. Imagine a long, dim 
rectangle of light flickering against the mystery of winter fields and 
night. A canvas stretches from the low house roof over hastily 
set-up beams and props; two oil lanterns and a fire give the only 
light, except when there is a moon. At the far end of the rec- 
tangle, where the fire shadows and crackles, boards, set upright, 
constitute a make-shift dressing-room. ‘That and the sacking cur- 
tain tacked across the door are painted with a smudge of flames. 
This is not the conventional lion’s mouth of their ancestors, but 
still it is Hell-Mouth, Hell-Mouth of the old mysteries. At the 
other end, the Crib represents Bethlehem, plaster animals and saints 
about the Christ-Child. Down the long sides, a few on benches, 
the others standing during the entire performance, several hun- 
dred spectators shiver in the chilly air—remember, this is winter 
and outdoors—women in shawls, men in rough clothes and children 
who wear pitiful shoes. Their faces are intense and comprehending. 
They have seen the play many times, they know the story well, but 
they watch as though this were the first time. 

The plot is simple: it has few dramatic externals, and action is 
secondary to attitude. The shepherds recount how strange they 
have found the night; they have forgotten their herds (the round- 
lying land has always been goat and cattle country, and so these 
New Testament shepherds also herd goats and cattle) in wonder 
at the signs and portents. They are afraid to believe that the 
prophecies are fulfilled, and their King is born. Flowers have 
opened and then snow fallen; when they prayed to escape freezing, 
the snow melted, leaving fields tender enough for spring grazing. 
Their leader is convinced that the Messiah lies in Bethlehem, be- 
cause an angel—“a bird vested in light”—appeared to him, pro- 
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claiming, “I am Michael, and I come to you through fields of lilies, 
from a land of crystal palaces, to announce that 


Christ is born in humble straw, 

The fount of life, 

A spring of water, 

He is born within the gates of Bethlehem. 
He finally convinces his comrades that their King has indeed come, 
and the company sets out for the town. 

Satan and his six attendant devils have also heard thenews. These 
evil spirits are cast with the dignity of Old Testament. “From the 
profound abyss and the infernal cavern I come,” cries Satan, “to 
see who confounds me.” When he speaks, the fire sputters high— 
smoke and flames of devil décor of the old autos and mysteries. 
“Immortal am I, overwhelmed and confused, defeated—for Jesus 
is born.” He and his followers hold solemn counsel, and declare 
war on the Child and His followers. They try in every way to 
turn the shepherds from their destination—flattery, bribes and 
threats. Finally, the Archangel Michael comes into the argument 
and defeats Lucifer in a duel. “Begone,” he cries, with his heel on 
the fiend’s neck. The audience whistles, shouts and claps wildly. 
The shepherds go singing to the Crib. 

Here, each one has a prayer and a gift; some are told to sing in 
adoration, and Gila, the shepherdess, must dance before Him. An 
outsider is startled by the simplicity with which these people accept 
the divine like any other fact of life. One worshipper says, “If 
you were older, Baby Christ, I’d bring my little Andres to play 
with you here.” Another, “See how He trembles with cold.” Their 
gifts amaze: sheets for His bed, a mandolin to soothe Him when 
He cries, a rosary, a plate of bunuelos—a sort of fritter—a lamb, 
flowers, the cock that will crow on the morning of the Crucifixion. 
Yet they recall other gifts of other Nativity plays—the butter cook- 
ies and nougat of Provence and the codfish of Newfoundland. 

“T am nearly mad for joy,” exults the chief shepherd, crying out 
from a profound emotion. The audience stills to the silence of a 
kneeling church; this manger scene might be a ritual of mass or 
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vespers. They have hooted at the devils, shouted with laughter over 
the stupidities and shrewdities of the hermit. Play, actors and 
audience fuse, throughout the performance, into a trinity. 

The Pastores runs through a series of recitations, and, paradoxi- 
cally, it is this lack of action and defined situation which accentuates 
the dramatic element. Nothing detracts from the single vitality of 
the theme. The devils emerge from and retreat into Hell-Mouth, 
but no other character leaves the scene. Yet the moment the dialogue 
shifts, all unessential personages absorb into the neutrality of spec- 
tators and you are not conscious of their presence. They forget 
themselves completely in the new incident. The shepherds do not 
try to carry out the actions which their lines describe. The text 
may be explicit about the meal of torti//as and tamales with which 
they refresh themselves on the road, but they merely withdraw to 
one end of the scene—away from Hell, of course—and sit or kneel, 
watching the tale continue, or chanting one of the many songs of 
praise in a high minor. The chief shepherd and devils, on the 
other hand, have opportunities that are intensely moving: their 
roles stir and convince. 

No one cares anything about time or makes demands on costum- 
ing. These shepherds would be astounding anywhere else, in their 
rose-pink sateen coats, hats of the same stuff garlanded with Christ- 
mas-tree tinsel, and staffs that dangle bells and more tinsel. Only 
someone familiar with the peon’s adoration for color can realize 
the joy that has gone into these masquerades. The devils—as al- 
ways in Spanish mystery and morality plays—are black devils; at 
first sight, they are truly terrifying in masks and tusks, horns made 
from empty typewriter-ribbon rollers, and long black mantles of 
cheesecloth or sateen, sewn with /entejuelos—the spangles so dear to 
a Mexican eye. Satan’s forms and helpers have many titles; the 
seven of this version are Satan, Asmodeo, Lusbel, Lucifer, Beelze- 
bub, and two from the moralities—Malice and Original Sin. Mich- 
ael is a small girl in white, starched dress, wings and toy sword; 
Gila, the shepherdess, might be a twin to Michael, except for the 
sword. She has the only female part in the play. The hermit 
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wears a rough gown, home-made wig of cord, and a rosary of 
spools. 

Occasionally, time drags heavy with repetition. In Mexico the 
Pastores often lasts until six in the morning, and even in this coun- 
try it is not over before midnight. Then again, many passages 
flow with an astonishing beauty and poetic inspiration. What could 
be more vivid than the shepherd leader’s appeal to his companions 
to seek with him “the rose of Jericho and the wheat of Bethlehem, 
who wait in humble straw.” Or more full of fantasy than the 
description of the great church they will build, which runs, in part: 

This night with the moon, 

And tomorrow with the sun, 

Shall we gather in birds 

For our great church. 
This choir of birds will sing beneath a tower where a flowering lily 
shines for a star, a lily brought from “China or Havana, from 
Rome or Virginia.” The airs to which the songs are chanted have 
a slow barbaric rhythm that calls to imagination ritual dances, 
weird and sinister; but the words—Lope’s very words, perhaps, are 
as rich as images from Fifteenth Century glass. 

There is comedy in this mystery too; it is sprinkled through, 
from beginning to end, with sa/—sal that is sometimes coarse and 
again more like pepper. These people love the flavor of laughter, 
no matter how hard and poor their lives are. The hermit, despite 
his twenty years in the desert and his description of himself as a 
living skeleton, an animate corpse, that exists only to find the Mes- 
siah—against this dark background, the hermit grimaces and ges- 
tures like some fakir at a fair. The audience laughs before he has 
begun his latest wisecrack. When Asturiel tries to tempt him to 
give up his life of hardships, promising him the shepherd’s daugh- 
ter, Gila, for his wife, and the shepherds’ herds besides, the hermit 
wavers. Suddenly, a quantity of pitch thrown on the fire spits and 
crackles in warning, and the old man rushes back from the goal of 
hell toward which Asturiel has been leading him. “If marriage 
is so fine,” he calls out, “why don’t you marry?” The listeners call 
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and whistle delightedly, and the little old woman who has crept to 
your bench turns a bright, old-apple face to you, “Verdad?” she 
chuckles excitedly. 

Bartolo, the lazy shepherd, is the other clown. He confesses to 
“immense wearinesses,”’ and must be encouraged all along the way. 
“Come into Bethlehem,” cry his companions, “in Bethlehem there 
is brandy, wine and good mescal.” He will not rouse. “Come, 
Bartolo,” they cry, “and you will see milk run in the streams.” He 
yawns. “If you want me to believe that, bring me a cup of cream,” 
he says. When he kneels at the crib, he explains, “Here, Seijior, 
you have Bartolo, full of misfortunes and tamales.” Then he makes 
an act of adoration as devout as any. 

* * * * * * 

The fire has died to ashes; from nearby, a profane and modern 
rooster crows; the story is ended and the age of miracles closed. 
Shepherds in rose and glitter, little white angel Michael, even the 
devils, become part of the shivering, chattering crowd. They laugh, 
hum and vanish into blind fields and streets. But the Pastores still 
glows against the night, as unforgettable as some fine primitive, its 
figures flatting against a background that is bright and fantastic— 
all as near and possible as a childish dream, untrammeled by 
shadows or the maturity of perspective. 
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cally at least, judging from the mass and variety of its dramatic 

news, is as colorful and rich as it appears across the width of a 
continent. From colleges, church societies, community theatres, clubs, 
from cities and villages and from the four corners of the state, come news 
notes, programs, pictures, publicity sheets, clippings and personal comments 
with word of the theatre in California. The Forest Theatre in Carmel-by- 
the-Sea completed its nineteenth festival season with a successful produc- 
tion of the fantasy, /nchling, by Rem Remsen. The University of Cali- 
fornia, after a summer session during which native writers wrote native 
plays under the direction of Frederick H. Koch, is at work on a winter 
program calling for the production of Starling’s Meet the Wife; Sher- 
wood’s The Queen’s Husband; Kelly’s Craig’s Wife; and Shaw’s Widow- 
er’s Houses. At Stanford University Gordon Davis is more active than ever 
this season, so much so that he has associated with him as assistant this 
year Harold F. Helvenston, and Mr. Helvenston, in turn, as the illustra- 
tions on page 917 show, is serving as advisory director to The Temple 
Players in San Francis~o. Seven representatives of Laguna Beach, inspired 
by the Conference on the Drama held in Pasadena last summer, returned 
home to organize a local company of Players which already has a produc- 
tion to its credit. The teachers of drama in California have their own 
Association to further interest in good plays. In San Diego the Yorick 
Players and the Silvergate Players are already established, a high school 
presented a play so creditably that a hard-boiled newspaper was moved to 
finance an extra performance for the public, dramatic activities are car- 
ried on in clubs, schools, colleges, and group centers, and a plan is under 
way to concentrate all these energies in a Community Theatre. 

At Santa Barbara this summer the Lobero Theatre, technically known 
as the Drama Branch of the Community Arts Association, presented an- 
other California play, Joaquin Murieta, by a Californian, Dr. C. C. Park, 
using the gold rush days for the scene, and are now selecting the ten pro- 
ductions for theit winter season. An interesting sidelight on the increasing 
availability of plays for Little Theatres is this partial list, given as one of 
their program notes, of the productions for which the right to play may 
be obtained: Ned McCobb’s Daughter—Howard; The Poor Nut— 
Nugent; Sour Grapes—Lawrence; 4 Very Good Young Man—Brown; 
Saturday's Children—Anderson; Behold tbe Bridegroom—Kelly; They 
Knew What They W anted—Howard; Man and Superman—Shaw; Strife 
—Galsworthy; Anatol—Schnitzler; The Witch—Weirs-Jenssen; Success 


1) ISTANT fields always appear greenest, but California, theatri- 
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A scene from Herman Heijermans’ The Good 
Hope, as produced recently by the Dallas Little 
Theatre. Directed by Oliver Hinsdell, with Thelma 
Watson as Jo, this production’s success justified not 
only the high reputation of this group but the inclu- 
sion of The Good Hope in repertories throughout 
the country. The 1928 season in Dallas opens with 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows. 














Scene from the Dallas Little Theatre production of 
The Good Hope, by Herman Heijermans. 
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—DMilne; The Insect W orld—Capek; If—Dunsany; The Wisdom Tooth 
—Connelly; Roger Bloomer—Lawson; Man and the Masses—Toller; 
Makropolous Secret—Capek; White Wings—Barry; Yellow Jacket— 
Benrimo; Marco Millions—O’Neill; The Second Man—Behrman; The 
Silver Cord—Howard; Daisy Mayme—Kelly; Hell Bent fer Heaven— 
Hughes; The Wild Duck—Ibsen; The Red Robe—Brieux; The Enemy of 
the People—Ibsen; Chicago—Watkins. 


The activities of the Pasadena Community Playhouse alone are legion. 
Now with the opening of their eleventh season, not content to have a 
theatre, Workshop, Playbox, library and magazine as well as a national 
reputation on their hands, they have established a School of the Theatre 
oftering a two-year course in the arts of the theatre. The demand for the 
talking movies is bringing numerous actors to Gilmor Brown, the director, 
seeking experience in the spoken drama; during the past six months he has 
cast 142 new players in ten plays. This year the Playhouse productions 
will include Milne’s The Great Broxopp; seein Rolland’s The Wolves; 
Phillpott’s Devonshire Cream; Tolstoi’s Living Corpse; Shore Acres; and 
an adaptation by Mr. Brown of Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth which is 
to be one of the Playhouse’s most ambitious productions. 

Perhaps most typical of all of the scale on which the Tributary Theatre 
in California works is this amusing note of the commercial production of 
Lazarus Laughed. A tradition of the theatre has it that a play produced 
on the professional stage must be cut down for performance in a little 
theatre. Yet recently when a professional theatre attempted to take over 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse production of Lazarus Laughed, last 
year’s world’s premiere, it was necessary to scale it down materially. 


While, of course, volumes can be written on the advantages of the 
modern machine age over the handicraft, there is still much to make 
us regret the passing of the older hand-made product with all its fine 
detail and leisurely individual touches. Although the theatre is perhaps 
the last of the great industries to succumb, it has gone over definitely in 
the last decade. Now we have mass production in every sense of the word 
—lavish settings, highly technicalized dancing, speeding up of pace and 
intensifying of situation to drain the emotions to the last throb of response 
—the speeding up and elaboration of everything in fact to create a ‘‘smash- 
ing hit.” In the turmoil, “intimate” opera—opéra comique—with its 
slighter form, more delicate score, small chorus and orchestra has been put 
aside. Audiences who seek music in the theatre now must choose between 
musical comedy or grand opera, between an extravagant, swiftly-paced 
Rosalie in a huge Broadway theatre or the imposing Love of Three Kings 
in a still larger opera house. 

Only one place was left where light opera could find a welcome. That 
was the Little Theatre. All over the country the Little Theatre is opening 
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its doors and through the work of its orchestras, choruses, dancers, paving 
the way for the performance of light opera. Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tions are presented frequently or cantatas like The Mermaid’s Bride, with 
which the Hull House Theatre in Chicago is opening its season this year. 
Musical directors have been digging into the storehouses of older reper- 
tories and finding a wealth of treasure there. Though New York led the 
way in mechanizing the theatre, it is natural that it should still find among 
its theatre devotees enough who would care for this form to want it 
revived. Last year the Little Theatre Opera Company made the first 
attempt in the Brooklyn Little Theatre. Their season of eighty-four per- 
formances was so successful that this year they are coming into New York 
to the Heckscher Theatre and will alternate weekly between the two cen- 
ters. Their repertory, including Robin Hood—de Koven, The Bat— 
Johann Strauss, Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai, Djamileh—Bizet, 
Phoebus and Pan—Bach, Elixir of Love—Donizetti, The Chocolate Sol- 
dier—Oscar Strauss, shows what a varied selection can be made both from 
operettas and opéra comique. 


Ellen Van Volkenburg, dean and director of acting at the Cornish 
School in Seattle, is starting her season with a production of The Con- 
stant Nymph. In January, Boris Glagolin, well known in the Moscow 
theatre, will join the staff and produce two plays during the spring sea- 
son. . . . Dr. Langdon E. Mitchell, author of The New York Idea, is 
serving as Mask and Wig professor of playwriting in the University of 


Pennsylvania’s Department of English. . . . Frederick H. Koch is bring- 
ing his North Carolina Players for a second time to Columbia Uni- 
versity to present three plays in November. . . . The Ypsilanti Players, 


once known as having possibly the smallest theatre in the country, have 
made arrangements this year to use the theatre at St. Luke’s Church 
House for their productions. This will give them a seating capacity 
of 275 and enable them to decrease the number of their performances 
and increase the comfort of their audiences. . . . It looks very much as 
if Greenwich Village will be a miniature Times Square this season with 
the Provincetown Players, the Lenox Hill Players, the New Playwrights, 
and the Greenwich Village Theatre all functioning within a few blocks 
of each other. . . . From abroad comes word ms an experiment made 
by the Festival Theatre at Cambridge with the modernist German theory 
of the “space stage” in their production of 4s You Like It. “By this 
method,” says their note, “the lighting, and therefore the attention of 
the audience, is directed exclusively on the players who, occupying as it 
were only a toe-hold in space, are detached from all objective settings.” 
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Harold Helvenston’s designs for Acts II and III of the 
Temple Players’ production of The Dybbuk, in English, 
given in San Francisco, and marking the play’s advent on 
the Pacific Coast Nahum Zemach, founder of the Moscow 
Habimah Players, is directing and Irving Pichel is playing 


Rabbi Azrael. 

















William Butler Yeats. Photo by Alice Boughton. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE FAMOUS 


N spite of the widespread opinion that the great personalities of today will live 

forever, immortalized by the motion picture and the talking machine, there are 
those who remain skeptical. Among our most enduring impressions of important 
historic personages are those gained through portraits and engravings that have 
come down to us from the past. Great actors, great statesmen, splendid gentlemen, 
beautiful ladies—how many owe their immortality to the impressive record of their 
outward selves left by some artist of their day whose eye chanced to rest attentively 
upon them for a single brief hour. So Mrs. Siddons, Nell Gwynne, Sarah Bernhardt 
are more real to us than the majority of great, living actresses, and in all likelihood 
will remain so. Are we even sure that the heavy brow of Bismarck is not as 
familiar today as the broad smile of Teddy Roosevelt, though for years expertly 
i photographed and cartooned? Or is the rosy face of King Edward the Seventh 
any clearer a memory in the public mind than the very similar face of Henry the 
Eighth as Holbein saw it? 

It may be that we have too many great and near great struggling into the lime- 























Mrs. White. Photo by Alice Boughton. 


light to keep track of in this busy age. Perhaps it is the decay of patronage that 
leaves the faces of those who have shaped the Twentieth Century unrecorded by its 
greatest artists. Perhaps our fascination with psychology has destroyed our interest 
in physiognomy. Whatever the cause, the fact remains that our portraitists, ster- 
ilely realistic or egotistically centered on mere play of light and shadow, leave per- 
sonality untouched; that our photographers give us impressions fit only for the 
family mantel-piece or the theatre lobby display. 

This situation, which has been creeping upon us for a long time, sets off in sharp 
contrast the painstaking work of a scant dozen or so true artist photographers, who 
have set themselves the task of making a real record of the passing figures of the 
day. These few, with a mere camera, occasionally see deeper than painters with 
the aid of brush and color. A great photographer is perhaps, in the nature of 
things, rarer than a great painter. He must take the human mask as it is pre- 
sented and patiently wait for one of those moments, so rare in the workaday lives 
of this stoical generation, when the real personality comes to the surface. Where 
the painter may invent and alter, the photographer can only arrange. He must be a 
realist, whether he wishes or not, and, in addition, an expert mechanical technician. 
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Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Photo by Alice Boughton. 


Alice Boughton, favorably represented in her recently issued Photographing the 
Famous (Avondale Press), is one of those few today whose portrait work bears 
serious inspection. In the pages of her volume we find a gallery of men and women 
whose names are bywords yet whose faces are, in many instances, already fading 
into oblivion. ‘The three photographs here reproduced give a suggestion of that 
enduring quality of life with which Miss Boughton seems able to stamp her every 
portrait. 

The subjects included in this collection are not all of a kind. We are introduced, 
with amusing and often surprising notes, to John Burroughs and Maxim Gorky, to 
Ruth St. Denis and Mrs. White, the wardrobe-mistress of Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus, to Henry and William James. Perhaps the most effective of all are Ellen 
Terry and Duse, for after all there must be an art in the sitter as well as the 
photographer to make a really great portrait. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Boughton will continue to add chapters to her record 
of our great figures, and that others of equal talent will be encouraged to take up 
this neglected and important task. 











THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
TO PARIS WITH GARRICK 


The Diary of David Garrick, from the original MS. and edited by 
Ryllis Clair Alexander. Oxford University Press: New York. 


OMEWHERE in the world of manuscripts there has existed for 

almost two centuries a little notebook in which David Garrick pen- 

cilled the record of his first trip to Paris in 1752. The notebook 
is at home today in the collection of Messmore Kendall and the printed 
copy of it which comes so charmingly from the Oxford University Press 
gives the reader a two-edged desire—to thank Mr. Kendall for making it 
possible to know the book even in reproduction and to break open his door 
or crack open his safe, if necessary, to see the little notebook in the 
original. 

There are exactly thirty-eight pages of Garrick’s record and of his own 
notes on this record. The rest of the book is made up of comments and 
elucidations by the editor, Ryllis Clair Alexander, on the places, the people, 
and the plays that Garrick saw and mentioned. But seldom has a three- 
volume novel had more of romance or a three-volume biography shed 
more light on character. 

Here is the record of Garrick’s first day,—the landing at Boulogne, the 
trip to Paris, and his first visit to the Comédie Frangaise: 


Boulogne: all the French writers who have written about Eng- 
land complain of y* Brutality of our common People, but let ’em 
say or write what they will, I never saw so much Dirt, Beggary, 
imposition & Impertinance as I did at Boul*. The Custom house 
Officers (notwithstanding y* freedom of y® Port) were very uncivil 
& strict; & y* Collector, whom we went before, had our things (tho 
my wife was w* us) open’d in y*® Passage of his House & shew’d 
not y® least politeness to her or us— 

From Boul’ to Paris: The Roads for y* most Part very good, 
the Inns very bad, the best at Abeville, the People very civil and 
y® wine very good, the Bill very reasonable—there are very few 
Buildings upon y*® Roads but Churchis & Convents—no Country 
Seats till we got nearer Paris, a great many woods but no Trees, 
I mean no large ones like ours in Eng™’. . . . We got to Paris y* 
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23? Thursday between six & seven in y* Evening & did nothing 
that night but clean ourselves and stare out of y® window of our 
Hotel d’Estrangers, which looks on y* Palais Luxembourgh. 


Fryday May y* 24th: We went to y® Comedie Francaise dans 
les premiere Loges. The play was Molier’s L’Ecole des Maris, 
very ill acted but as a new Tragedy call’d Zares was acted for y* 
first time the night before, & by y* best actors, we saw none but y* 
inferior ones in this Play—the petite Piece was Le Magnifique 
(by La Motte as they told me) taken from La Fontaine, an 
indifferent farce, & worse acted— 

NB the Appearance of y* house was not so bad as I expected 
from y* report of others, y® glass branches give it a rich look, but 
y® candles instead of lamps at y® front of y® stage are very mean 
& y® building on y* stage wholly destroys all vraysemblance (as y°® 
french call it) & with all their perfection, occasions ten thousand 
absurdities—they have but one piece of music before y* play & they 
have only 8 or at most 10 hands in their Orchestra. I am not 
certain there is not an advantage to y* actors & audience from y* 
shape of their theatres— 


Garrick was exceedingly responsive to everything that was fine in French 
life,—art, architecture, and especially the theatre, and his comments are 
always keen. Some of his notes on distinguished actors of the day are 
especially interesting as this on LeKain, always thought of as having so 


beautiful a presence: 


Sieur Kain has feeling, but swallows his words & his face is so ill 

made that it creates no feeling in y* spectator from its distortions. 

Claron has powers but outrée in y* Parts of her Character where 
tame 


she might be less violent & +¥elent in y* places of y*® highest and 


finest passages. 


Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the open-minded and eager intel- 
ligence and appreciation that Garrick showed in his playing and that he 
carried with him to Paris than this final summary of how he spent his 


money while he was there: 


Things bought at Paris: Juin 
6th paid La Jeune a Bill for Necessaries 
8th Bot Voltair’s Works 11 vols 
d° Bt Rousseau’s Lett™ 5 vols 
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d° pd for Plays and Operas 28” 0” o 
gth Bt for L* Hunting" 3 vol® of Sully a <0 ¢ 
d° Bt for D®° 3 Vol* of Traili de Westphalie > a 

p* for Opera — — ic. «4 


FREDERICK MORTON 


THE THEATRE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, by Leslie Hotson. Har- 
vard University Press: Cambridge. 

Mr. Hotson’s book on the Restoration stage is of interest not only for 
its mines of new material on the dark ages of the English Theatre be- 
tween 1642 and 1660, but as a fresh revelation of that amazing figure, 
the modern scholar. Let it be said at once that Mr. Hotson exemplifies 
the outstanding virtues of his class. Of those hapless graduate students, 
herded to the university archives in droves to unearth something, anything, 
new—the less said the better. Yet occasionally, from the numbers of these 
unfortunates whose dreary researches stack the shelves, one temperamen- 
tally fitted for the exacting and technical game of modern research will 
emerge. Mr. Hotson is of these chosen few. In addition to his natural 
gifts as a scholar he has been specially lucky in coming upon material of 
unusual interest. His reputation was made by the publication of a book 
on the death of Marlowe, based on facts of a sensational character hith- 
erto unknown— in fact, something of a windfall in the world of scholar- 
ship. The present study, begun earlier, also contains new matter of in- 
trinsic interest (culled chiefly from records of the Courts of Chancery) 
that ten generations of investigators of the older school passed by. It is 
plainly no mere accident that a prominent Chaucerian scholar found a 
high place on the staff of the American Secret Service during the war and 
performed, it is said, miracles of decoding. 

The chief contribution this volume makes to English stage history is to 
explode the accepted idea that the period of the Civil Wars and the Com- 
monwealth marked a complete cessation of stage activity. How far from 
the truth this was Mr. Hotson demonstrates conclusively with interesting 
evidence of activity in many of the old theatres indicating a large and 
thriving ““bootlegged drama” under the very noses of the Puritans. Dave- 
nant’s Opera was one of the most colorful of these institutions frequented 
by ousted cavaliers, who were not, as is generally supposed, driven in a 
body from London town. There is much new material on the Duke’s 
Company, the King’s Company, and others of the historic groups, of the 
greatest interest to those acquainted with the field, though rather too de- 
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tailed and allusive for the comfort of those to whom the subject is new. 

The reader will gratefully discover that Mr. Hotson is able to string 
together a perfect maze of documentary evidence into clear, eminently 
readable chapters—an exceptional accomplishment. The illustrations are 
charming, and those of the old tennis courts particularly informing. A 
needlessly drab cover hides an otherwise beautiful example of the 
printer’s work. 


The Progress of Drama through the Ages, by Ruth M. Stauffer. The 
Macmillan Company: New York. 

Under the Macmillan imprint comes another compilation of plays de- 
signed for the college student and interested reader. The eighteen plays 
are fairly well chosen, though the reader may be surprised to find 
Aeschylus, Aristophanes and Goethe omitted in a list which finds room 
for Bulwer-Lytton. And of the moderns after Ibsen, the sole represen- 
tative is Clyde Fitch with The Truth. The general scheme of the collec- 
tion is commendable, particularly the arrangement of the voluminous sup- 
plementary material with the play under discussion, rather than in incon- 
venient appendices. There are concise summaries of each period, notes 
on the leading dramatists, suggested topical assignments and useful read- 
ing lists. The limitations of the anthology may be gathered from the 
author’s confession in her preface: ‘The plays in this volume have been 
chosen with the younger reader in mind. Many dramas which are ranked 
as masterpieces by adult judgment are over the heads of young students. 
Experience has proved that those plays appeal which are entirely com- 
prehensible to them, or which set forth some high ideal of conduct. Plays 
bearing upon sex questions, for example, they usually find either distaste- 
ful or puzzling. It was necessary to cut The Silent Woman and Dr. 
Faustus in order to adapt them for class reading.”’ 


Star of Dawn, by Ian Alexander. The Century Company: New York. 

Civic and religious organizations looking for something ambitious or 
simple in a Christmas pageant or cantata may find it in Star of Dawn. 
The book includes a libretto telling the story of the Nativity through 
familiar Christmas hymns and Bible quotations, the complete musical score, 
and an introduction describing the costuming, lighting, properties, etc., 
needed for a production. If given as a cantata, an orchestral edition can 
be rented from the publisher. 
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Courtesy of Harvard University Press. 


“The Sucklington Faction; or Sucklings Roaring 
Boyes,’ a picturesque reminder, from a plate of Leslie 
Hotson’s The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, ot 
those gallant roustabouts of Cromwell’s London, who 
“flown with insolence and wine’—in Milton’s majestic 
phrase—patronized a bootlegged drama in defiance of 
the harshest Puritan bans. ‘The caption beneath the 
plate reads, “A Puritan attack on the typical young 
Cavalier—‘a painted puppet on the stage of vanity’ who 
‘hath the Devill to his conductor. . . . Now he acts 
his ryots, anon his revels, and forthwith ferries to a 
Play-house. . . ... (From the Thomason Collection) .” 
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Costumes 


Marionettes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 
way Brooks’ Cos- 


managers do. 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Bx O N . S A R G’ MARIONETTES 
1928 — 1929 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 
Mar.agement: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 











Draperies and Settings Publishers 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York PUBLISHERS \ 
Scenery, and Draperics Rented Made to Order | Successful One Act Plays | 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. Send for list 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. P O. Box 1441 Hartford Conn O, 


Write for information. 





S-CENERY ? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall” 


MATNEY STUDIO 

Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
lours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 

Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47.h St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For inforiation address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 








I.WEISS & SONS 
MFRS. OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


“Just the Place for Children” 
Rare combination of good schooling,—outdoor life,— 
parental care,—happy companionship,—home atmos- 
phere, and comforts,—beautiful playgrounds and 
location, only 100 miles from New York City. 


MERRICOURT 


Berlin, Conn. 





Theatrical Fabrics 








Lighting 
WHOLESALE 





Charles I. Newton 4 aoe. 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 








Make-up 





MAX FACTOR'S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-ups is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 
everywhere. 


326 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 








Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 


Phones—BRYant 7372-523: 





GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 


STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 
Drama, Yale University. 
Contains full information on General 
Terms of Stage Lighting, Location of 
Lights, Types of Instruments, Switch- 
board, and Accessories. An invaluable 

manual for Theatre workers. 
Paper bound. Price 3) cts. 
Special prices on class 
orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INnc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 














THEATRE ARTS 


Theatre Arts Monthly 








CHRISTMAS OFFERS 


Combination with Outstanding Books. 
An attractive gift card has been prepared to accompany orders and 
such orders will be held until any specified mailing date. 


These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not 
renewals) but subscribers may secure the books for them- 
selves and send the magazine to a friend. Subscribers 
are also reminded of the opportunity, until January first, 
to renew their own subscription for two years at $6.00. 





Beginning with the January, 1929, issue the price of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY will be $5.00 a year. 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive and in- 
formative essays, a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject and a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern 
Art. (Limited Edition. ) $7.50 


THEATRE 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
An invaluable collection of thirty-one 
essays on the arts and artists of the 
theatre in the light of the past ten cre- 


ative years of American theatre his- 
tory. $4.50 


DRAWINGS 
FOR THE THEATRE 
By Robert Edmond Jones 
Selected reproductions which stand as 
a record of the work of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost designers; a prophecy 
for the theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


A PROJECT FOR 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 
By Norman Bel Geddes 
A conception for a theatrical presenta- 
tion of Dante’s Divine Comedy, full of 
the power and invention which are the 


greatest forces in the theatre of today. 
$5.00 





COMBINATION OFFER NO. 1 $6 50 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY . 
(One year’s subscription) 
THEATRE (Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs) 
(Regular sales price $9.50) 











COMBINATION OFFER NO. 2 $7 00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY : 
(One year’s subscription) 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
or 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
(Regular sales price $10.00) 








COMBINATION OFFER NO. 3 $10 00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY y 
(One year’s subscription) 
THE ART OF THE DANCE 
(Regular sales price $12.50) 








COMBINATION OFFER NO. 4 $10 00 
THREE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS P 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 

(Regular sales price $15.00) 








Add 50c a year to each of these offers for foreign postage. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, 
Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1928. 


STATE oF NEw YorK as.: 
CouNTY oF NEW YORK : 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Edi- 
tor of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Manager J. C. McGlone, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given). Theatre 
Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y; 
Stark Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Kenneth Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. 
Baruch, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Outwater, 52 William Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara 
Fechheimer, 5420 Plainfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rodman Gilder, 898 Madison Avenue, New York, 
; > Rosamond Gilder, 24 Gramercy Park, New 
York, N. Y.; Elizabeth A. Alexander, 77 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Aaron Sapiro, 13 Walworth 
Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y.; William N. Cohen, 22 
William Street, New York, N. > + David Ansbacher, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ralph Jonas, 
115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Margaret Doug- 
lass, 34 East 5lst Street, New York, = # 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by her. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1928. 

(Seal) SARAH FROST 

(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 

Notary Public Kings County. 

Kings County No. 44, Register No. 144. 

New York City, No. 52, Register No. 44. 


Use 
Longmans’ 
Plays 


and take 
Service, 


advantage of our Play 
including the famous 
Director’s Manuscript which is 
lent free with many of our 
Plays. We also have a popular 
plan for the exchange of Plays. 
Write for particulars and for 
our free catalogue describing 
professional Plays for amateur 
use, both full-length and one-act. 


Longmans, Green and Company 


Norman Lee Swartout 
Manager Play Department 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y, 
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Two NEw BOOKS OF 
OneE ACT PLAYS 
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THE PLAYERS’ BOOK of ONE 
ACT PLAYS by Eleven Authors 
5 illustrations. 344 pages. Cloth. $3.00. A col- 


le c tion of seventeen new piays by eleve er differ- 
ent authors. All lave be en produc ed and eac h 
play i is available for amateur groups. 


TEN ONE ACT PLAYS 
by Lee Anderson. Cloth. $2.50 


This volume contains ten original one act plays 
written for amateur produc tion. Le e Ande rson 
has written a score of one act pli ays that have 
been successful with dramatic clubs and iF ittle 


Theatre groups. 


At your Bookseller or from 


WALTER V. McKEE 
32 RR age York City 


——— ee 
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THEATRE 


Essays on the Arts of the Theatre 


Edited by 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


A remarkable record of the first creative 
decade of the American theatre written by 
practical men and women of the theatre 
and grouped under such headings as The 
Actor, The Playwright and the Drama, 
The Director, Scene Design, Costumes, The 
Dance, Architecture, New Paths and By- 
ways. A few of the contributors are Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky, Ivor Brown, Stark Young, 
Ashley Dukes, Sheldon Cheney, André 
Levinson, George P. Baker. 


With forty-four [Illustrations - - $4.50 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


Obtainable at all booksellers or at 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 


The ART of the DANCE 


by 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Limited Edition .............. $7.50 


A collection of twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays on the art of the 
dance, constituting not only a unique con- 
tribution to the subject but also a trenchant 
document in the history of modern art. 


With thirty-three illustrations by Bakst, 
Bourdelle, Clara, Denis, Grandjouan, von 
Kaulbach, Perrine, Rodin, de Segonzac, 
W alkowitz, Genthe and Steichen. 


Obtainable at all booksellers or at 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 








DRAWINGS FOR THE 
THEATRE 
by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. Thirty- 
Bound in 


boards. Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


five half-tone reproductions. 


Price $5.00 


“Its pages arrest the spirit, and reflect the 
life of our theatre of the past ten years. It 
stands as a monument of one man’s achieve- 


ment and a portent of what is to come.” 


D. M. OENSLAGER, 


Saturday Review of Literature. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 





A Project for 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 
of DANTE 


by 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


Foreword by Max Reinhardt. Photography 
by Francis Bruguiére. Bound in boards. 
Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


Price $5.00 


“‘What these pictures are cannot be de- 
scribed, but they express magnificent and 
elemental conceptions; they are full of 
power, ingenuity, invention and sweep of 
feeling that make this book a new force 
in the life of the theatre of our time.” 


STARK YOUNG, 
The New Republic. 
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MERICAN 


ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Winter Term Opens January 15th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


24 Commerce Street 
New York City 


Mary HELEN HYNEs, B.L.I. 
MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
Managers 


Faculty of Professionals. Thorough 
training in acting and production, includ- 
ing scenic and costume design. Courses 
planned for Professionals and Little Theatre 
Directors. 


Special Correspondence Course in 
Stage Craft. 


DRAPERIES SCENERY 
STAGE SETTINGS 


For 
Schools 
Little Theatres 
Auditoriums 
Theatres 
Halls, etc. 


Designed 
to meet 
every 
requirement 


BUILT ON MERIT 


340 West 4lst St. New York City 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 


units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge’” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 





Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography which serves 
as a first buying list for the librarian, 
teacher or student of the theatre and pro- 
vides the foundation for a well rounded 
theatre library, covering every period and 
country. A _ review, description, the pub- 
lisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound—Price 20 cts. 
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Actual length 24" 


For the designer 
and student 
of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on pigments in your own 


studio. 


The use of the Hall Model Lighting Equipment has proven 
to be the only practical means of working out these problems 
in a satisfactory and economical way. 


Actual height 15” 


For information address 


GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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